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LOCUST ARMY 
PASSES BY 

EXTRAORDINARY sights 
IN SOUTH AFRICA 

Train and Motor-Cars Stopped 
Running by Insects 

LIKE A BREATH OF FIRE 

Our cousins in South Africa have been 
witnessing - scenes which must have 
recalled to them the events of the tenth 
chapter of Exodus. Vast, hosts of 
locusts haver been moving across the 
Western Transvaal, and farmers' hearts 
have grown heavy as their crops have 
grown light.. 

The descriptions of swarms published 
by eye-witnesses read .like a horrid 
dream. Ihthe infected areas it seemed- 
as if the,earth.had taken'.to crumbling 
and that the-whole surface stirred with 
hideous.life' -But the movement was not 
of the soihih it was : the movement-of 
countless myriads of* ravenous locusts. ‘ 

The eye grew dizzy as it watched : the 
ground seemed to heave, and every tree 
was undergoing a visible transformation 
as its leaves diminished before the attack 
of its enemies. The golden corn was 
brown beneath its living burden. ' Every^ 
green thing changed it's hue and out¬ 
line as the insects ate and ate and ate. ■ 

Myriads of Gauzy Wings 

Where the swarms had passed the, 
country looked as. if 'a breath of fire had. 
swept over it. When, the swarms rose, 
into the air the very sky became a vista 
of brown, but where the sun caught the 
gauzy wings, of the flying insects the air 
was as if filled with floating" leaves of 
silver—a picture beautiful and terrible. . 

Men in motor-cars‘travelling through 
this storm-cenfre of insects found their 
way impeded. The locusts, rising from 
the ground bn hasty wings, drove against* 
the wind-screens like the patter of heavy, 
hail; they filled the cars, they -blinded 
the drivers* A train was brought to a 
standstill by the swarm, not by main 
force, of coursy, but because such count¬ 
less numbers crowded the lines that they 
made the metals slippery. 

Reports from the Front 

Where the flight eventually settled to 
;lav its eggs is. not yet -known, but the 
reports detailing the progress of the 
devastating army bore a resemblance, 
when we last heard, to the bulletins of 
real war between nations. Thus we 
were told that'the invaders were out¬ 
spread for a. day over such and such an 
area, that they rose in the afternoon 
and moved somewhere else, that they 
rested and slept on ground comprising so 
many, square miles, and afterwards flew 
' forth to fresh woods and- pastures new.. 

It was on an east wind that the locusts, 
summoned by Moses, burst upon Pha¬ 
raoh and his land.. Our African kinsmen 
must sigh for a repetition of the mighty 
west wind which carried the insects out 
auain and drowned hi the Red Sea. 


The Hmmieers off Olympia 



' These little drummers, who look as though they had just stepped out of the eighteenth century 
into the twentieth,, were very popular figures at the recent Royal Tournament at Olympia, 
in which they took a prominent part. They were photographed during a shower, from which 
they protected their uniforms by the aid of a friendly umbrella - - 


LUCKY HALFPENNY [ 
Eight Years in a Child’s Body! 

How .tough and resisting is the. human 
body, we have impressed . upon us by 
such a case as - that of a child of; .eleven • 
at Lewisham,'.near London, who had a. 
halfpenny inside her for eight years. : 

At three years old this' little .girl- 
swallowed the coin and suffered ■ ho ill- 
effects. , Lately she- began.to suffer some 
discomfort, and at .a .hospital, she was- 
examined under X-rays.. These, showed 
that' there was a round object in her 
body just above the stomach. 

She was operated on and ‘ the Half¬ 
penny recovered, worn to the thinness 
of a piece of paper. It was only just 
possible to make out Britannia.. - 

- Any other metal object would have 
poisoned the child, but copper has a 
deadly effect on dangerous bacteria, 
and thus tlo harm was done. - -... - 


MOVING A PYTHON 
A Difficult Business at the Zoo 

; At the London Zoo Gardens, on <?nc of 
the hottest days, a number of men moved 
as quickly as they could between, the 
entrance and a snake’s cage, carrying 
what, looked like a large hose-pipe. 

' A second look showed that this was no 
lioseqMpe, but a huge python, twenty- 
eight feet long, doing its best to escape 
-from‘the hands of the men. If it.had 
escaped, it would have instantly coiled 
itself round one of them and crushed him 
to death. They kept tight hold of it, 
and all its wrigglings were in vain. 

Tail first it was carried, the bearers 
shuffling along, anxious to be rid of their 
perilous burden. Its head was muffled 
in a cloth, and kept muffled until all the 
rest of it had been pushed into the cage. 
Then the head went in, the doors were 
made fast, and the job of moving was over. 


NEW WEAPON 
AGAINST DISEASE 

MAN STRENGTHENS 
HIMSELF FOR THE FIGHT 

Recent Discovery that May 
Save Inconceivable Suffering 

HOW A CHEMICAL ATTACKS ' 
A MICROBE 

One of the most remarkable research? 
of modern science has just been revealed 
in a description given at Manchester by 
two English scientists, Mr. T. H, Fair- 
brother and Mr. .Arnold Renshaw, of 
their^experiments'on the bacteria which 
cause disease and the; effects on them of 
an enormous number of antiseptics. 

We all know that carbolic acid is a 
weapon; with which the bad microbes of 
; disease may be fought; - but why'? 

Today chemistry has provided us with 
a very large number of disease-attacking 
chemicals known as antiseptics; and 
these men have been experimenting to 
find why a disinfectant is a disinfectant. 
Their results almost announce a new 
era in mauls fight against disease. 

. Molecules and Microbes 

It is not easy to put their discoveries 
into simple language, but a plain ex¬ 
planation may be- given by referring to 
the molecules of which every substance 
in Nature is.com posed. . - ' 

A molecule, of water is made up of 
two atoms of hydrogen chemically com¬ 
bined with one. atom of oxygen. The 
molecule of water is a very simple one. 
The molecules., of antiseptic substances 
are far more complicated, but they alt 
fall into one or two. special classes. 

What has now been revealed is that, 
in order to kill bacteria, a substance 
must be composed of molecules of a 
certain type well-known to~ chemists. 
A disinfectant must he a siibstance which 
.combines with, the molecules forming the 
tiny cells of which the microbe is composed . 

The Chemistry of the Antiseptic 

A whole new field is now opened. up' : 
in the wonderful, chemistry of man’s 
warfare against disease, new lines of 
thought and experiment are suggested, 
and out of, the enormous amount of 
painstaking work these men have carried 
out may come fresh knowledge that 
may save inconceivable suffering. 

. Nine-tenths of human suffering is prob¬ 
ably caused by the attacks of infective 
organisms on mankind, had these two 
chemists have been for four years study * 
ing the effects of the dyestuff obtainc -1 
from coal tar on these bacteria. 

Many of our most valuable disinfec¬ 
tants are derived from coal tar,-and arc 
very much. akin to actual dyestuffs ; 
and the new discovery of the way in 
which.hundreds of dyes exercise a power¬ 
ful destructive action on disease germs 
without harming the patient in any way 
opens a new world of chemistry—the 
fighting of disease germs with the beau¬ 
tiful colours that delight the eye. 
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BROWN GOAL CRICKET THIS YEAR 


CHEAPEST SOURCE OF 
HEAT 

Will it Take the Place of the 
Black Coal We Burn ? 

lMMENSE ! RESOURCES 

Civilisation is very largely based on 
fuel. This - is. what. Sir. .George Beilbjr 
told the Institution of Civil Engineers 
the other day when He was describing 
the remarkable advances that have been 
made in recent years, particularly in 
Germany, in utilising lignite and brown 
. coals, which consist of fossilised vegeta¬ 
tion midway.between peat-and the black 
coal we use in our homes. 

Germany has enormous deposits of 
brown coal, which she not only uses as 
fuel but from which she extracts many 
valuable by-products. Her last year's 
production showed an increase over that 
of 1913 of more than 41 million tons. 

Formerly brown coal was thought to 
be of little value, although even fifty 
years ago Austria' was burning lignite 
on some of her r railways. The chief 
drawback to its use is that it contains 
sometimes as much as Go per cent, of 
water, and, generally speaking, it burns 
with much smoke and flame, is poorer 
in carbon than ordinary coal, gives less 
heat bulk for bulk, leaves a lafge residue 
of ashes, and gives off a most offensive 
odour when burning. 

Canada’s Great Store 

Science, however,- can overcome most 
of these difficulties, so that brown coal 
is today by far the cheapest source of 
heat that we have.: a . 

If this is to be the fuel of the future, as 
seems possible, it is satisfactory to know 
that the British Commonwealth has vast 
deposits far exceeding the combined 
possessions of Germany, Austria, and 
Hungary. . - : 

Another great authority, Professor 
W. A. Bone,. has also been lecturing on 
this subject, and he gives interesting 
figures of Empire coal resources. 

Canada has coal, reserves of a million 
and a quarter million tons, and of this 
inconceivable quantity more than a 
million million tons are brown coal, or 
lignite. India, too, has vast deposits of 
lignite, the coastal district of Travancore 
alone possessing, it, is estimated, 276 
million tons, all easily accessible. 

But the most remarkable and impor¬ 
tant of all known coal resources, accord¬ 
ing to Professor Bone, are those found 
in Australia at Morwell in the Gippsland 
region of Victoria, about ninety miles 
from Melbourne. " 

HONOUR FARM 
A New Prison Idea 

PAYS BETTER TO BE GOOD 
THAN BAD 

The State of 'Illinois has just decided 
to build a new kind of prison. 

Its shape will be round, and every 
prisoner's cell will be on the outside, so 
that light and air may fill it. In most 
prisons the cells get little of either ; the 
prisoners suffer both in healtlfiand spirits. 

* Nor is it only the. physical, health of 
the inmates of this piison that will be 
looked after.* Their characters are to be 
trained as well. Good behaviour will 
win privileges,- one after another, until 
at last the man or woman who has 
passed through all other grades will be 
promoted to the Honour- Farm, where 
there are no restrictions upon liberty in 
the shape of walls or iron fences, where 
the occupants are put on their honour 
not to rum away. . 

This, it is believed, will have far more 
effect than any other form of treatment 
in turning those who have committed, 
crimes into good citizens. The whole 
course is designed to show that it pays 
better to be a good citizen than a bad one. 


Hopeful Revival After 
Last Year’s Depression 
ENGLAND FINDING HER FEET 

! By an Athletic Correspondent 

Cricket ; : iu/England, the founder of, 
that best. of ‘all games, went-last; year 
through "a - -rather dreary, time. The 
effects of/-the war. were clearly seen in 
shatkiness/ahd.disorganisation. ; - 

‘ Tlier.e/Was/a want of confidence-all- 
rounds-and.3; slackening of skill. Why 
that should.be so is not easily explained, 
but' that it was so was evident: /The 
Australian visitors came and eonquefed, 
and deserved to conquer. Iri cricket the 
Old Cpnntryfhad an appearance of'beirig 
on the downgrade. ' ..’vy. / 

Lovers of/ the game are delighted< 
everywhere /this season by the feeling 
that the mood of indecision and want of. 
effectiveness -has passed away. Of 
course, it. Is much too soon to make-a 
broad,- sure ‘survey of the national 
cricket-field;/but from every point of 
view .prospects are encouraging. - / V 

Counties Begin Well 

It. is true that some of the weaker 
counties are being, unmercifully beaten, 
but cricket is not judged by the weaker 
counties.; It is the stronger elevens that 
matter in a national survey, and the 
counties that give cricket its backbone'- 
have all begun well, and giye promise of. 
a fine struggle for supremacy. ", ' 

The bat and the ball have each had 
their appropriate days of triumph. Last , 
year bowling- proved comparatively 
weak,; sometimes when there was fio 
plain reason why it should not reap a* 
reasonable ^harvest; and at times the 
batting was disappointing, as if from 
waiit of nerve.. Everyone who follows 
the game closely was discussing by what 
selections both batting and bowling 
could be strengthened, "and opinions 
were divided and wavering, because 
clear individual superiority could not 
be confidently' distinguished. ’ 

Cricketers Grow Confident 

That, uncomfortable feeling.of inde¬ 
cision-has ■ passed away, and in'* every 
department of the game there are.plenty 
of men playing a strong, skilful, confi¬ 
dent game, and investing the county 
contests with quite a fresh interest.- The 
tal Ic a bon tcomi n g men " is qu ite - 
brisk. Most of the men who are the 
mainstay of the best teams have quickly 
settled ' down into sound form, and 
youngsters working their way towards 
the top are busy in most of the,elevens. 

‘ The spirit at the end of; ..the first 
month of cricket - was invigoratingly 
hopeful. That is. the main./feature of 
the season’s opening record. 1 " / f ‘ / : 

THE NORSEMAN AND HIS 
/•/" LONG COAT V • : : 
How Fashion Travelled Long 
Ago ; ; •• 

<• A GREENLAND DISCOVERY- 

At the National Museum in Copen¬ 
hagen there -are to be exhibited clothes 
actually worn by Norsemen of the 12th, 
13th, and r4th centuries. 

These were' discovered in an ancient 
churchyardsfap away, in Greenland. It 
was the custom, to bury people there in 
their best' clothes. ‘ Trees were very 
few in ;number in so cold a climate.; 
wood ; could " not be . spared for making 
coffin s/ By a/ marvellous chance many 
costumes were found fresh and well- 
preserved .enough to be put together. 

The Norsemen of the Middle Ages are 
shown by these discoveries to have worn 
long flowing cloaks reaching to their 
feet; on their heads'they wore tight 
hoods with tails falling down their backs. 

Snch hoods are well known* ter have 
been part of the costume of these cen¬ 
turies in Italy, France, and Englandv 
Now it is clear that fashions travelled 
then as? they ■ do today, only-not so 
quickly,- from the great centres of popu¬ 
lation to the lonely places of the earth. 


WHERE WOLVES 
PROWL BY NIGHT 

C.N. Boy’s Life Far Away 

THE ONLY WHITE CHILD 

-/We begin to wonder whethet 'there is 
any part "of the world inhabited .by English- 
speaking people where the C.N. does not 
penetrate. . ' - ' ’• 

Here, for .instance, is the last; arrival of 
news from an out-of-the-way region. An 
eleven-year-old boy from '.Northern Korea 
makes himself known to usr . / . • 

. I see boys and girls write „ to you 
from all parts of the world. I wonder 
.if you have ever had a letter .front such 
an'isolated place as we are in'? t .We are 
right on the border of-Manchuria^ and 
"can see the Manchurian mountains from 
.'Our windows. "V -* •' ./’ 

* -;We ; came here last October,' and 

for some time we were the only white 
people. I am still the only white child 
here. Our nearest white neighbours 
are two long days’ journey away; The 
journey has to be. taken in an ox-cart 
with no springs-' These carts are used 
for. all kinds of cartage—-wood, coal, 
grain, and so on. •- ‘ 

; " The people in the* town of Kainei are 
Koreans, Japanese, and. Chinese.-,';' ; /. 

- ‘•My brother is^ studying ifi /Kobe, 
.Japan, eight or nine .days’ journey/iway 
/from;us,' and I hope to go thefe fiext 
September. Father, and mother.' are 
/teaching me at home, as I am. only 
eleven.. /My father is a missionary.'/. 

The wolves and hyenas comd ‘ down 
into oiir garden at night, so we have 
to be careful and securely fasten up 
our chickens and our puppy. .On the 
hill behind our house are leopards, and 
on the mountains" that, we can see 
bears and tigers have been shot this year. 

MARVELLOUS WATERWAY 
Ships to Sail Under a Town 
; FROM ROTTERDAM TO BASLE 

Av huge canal connecting Rotterdam 
with Basle via tKe Swissdakes of’Geneva 
and Neuchatel is under consideration, 
and if the project is carried through it 
will be the most wonderful- waterway 
in the world. 

* Part of the canal, which joins the 
Rhine at Felsenau, is already under 
construction, and will shortly be ready 
for navigation. . Whether .the. whole 
’waterway,-running;across Europe, will be 
completed depends to a large/extent 
upon whether the fifteen million pounds 
required to construct it _ can .-be found, 

;,. The greatest difficulty is the section of 
the canal which must pass through 
. Geneva—-or rather, under it,- for. .it : is 
suggested to bore a huge subterranean 
tunnel right underneath the" town, 
large enough for cargo vessels' of 700'tons 
•to pass through. 

’ Ships would then literally sail on “ the 
waters under- the' earth/' and after 
having emerged from the subterranean 
canal they * would, have , next to pass 
through a.series of “thirty locks between 
Geneva - and • Neuchatel, during which 
they wouid be raisedto a height of 200 feet 
above the lake Of Geneva.. After /passing 
Neuchatel they would; join , the ■ nearly- 
completed waterway along the^Aar and 
enter the Rhine. ; V 

The full scheme is at present under the 
consideration of the Swiss ? Association 
for Inland Navigation,, and great interest 
is felt in such a novel waterway. 

Pronunciations in This Paper 

Basle.- . . Bahl 

Hartebeest . . . Har-te-beest 

Kobe * . . vKo-bay 

Malayan * . „ . Mah-Iay-an 

.Nepal. . .y. . . . Nep-awl 

Vega . . . . . . . , Ve-gah 


WISE CHIMPANZEE 

A CAPTURE IN AFRICA 

Remarkable Example of 
Animal Intelligence 

APES THAT SEEM ALMOST, HUMAN 

By Our Natural Historian 

Mr. Cherry Jvea.rton, the naturalist 
who photographs wild animals'instead of 
shooting therm has returned from a new 
trip to Africa, with a highly-trained 
chimpanzee among his living possessions. 
This animal is said to be able to drive a 
motor-car and to understand words in 
three languages. ‘ ' 

Chimpanzees, the hardiest of all the 
man-like apes, have often been taught to 
do astonishing things : to skate, to dress 
and undress, to do ordinary house¬ 
work, and so on. As Dr. Johnson 
jokingly said of Scotsmen, great things 
are possible to them if they are caught 
young.. It is while they are young that 
they learn and perform. But the 
domesticated and educated chimpanzees 
almost invariably die before-old age. 

As they grow older they are less docile 
and gentle, and we believe no adult 
chimpanzee has ever performed in public. 
All the great apes become sullen and 
dangerous with the’arrival of full powers 
and age. It reirtains to be seen if Mr. 
Kearton’s animal can be proved an 
exception to this general rule. 

Monkey Goes to Hospital 

A very interesting fact remains to be 
told of this chimpanzee. • One day it 
became involved in a desperate fight, 
and was so hurt that it had to be carried 
off to- a hospital; There it showed the 
doctors all its wounds. They numbered 
nineteen, and the poor ape pointed each 
one out in turn. Such a feat is entirely 
possible, for it is only a development of 
an extraordinarily human-like instinct 
in the ape nature. 

A noted hunter once shot a wih\ 
monkey in a forest. Tlie shot was not 
immediately fatal. . The poor animal 
clapped its hand to the wound, with¬ 
drew it covered with blood, then cried 
aloud to the hunter, held out its dripping 
paw to him, and repeatedly pointed to 
the injury in its side. 

The act was so much like that of a 
child that the man made a .vow. on the 
spot never again to attempt the life of 
one of the monkey tribe. 


MEASURING THE EARTH 
How Wireless can be Used 

Many of us laugh at the" people who 
in past times . thought the world was 
flat. But are the laughers any more 
correct in their belief that the world is 
round?. 

That it is-a sphere, we know, because 
we can see it for ourselves wHen a ship 
sinks below the horizon.. But it is not 
shaped like an orange, ,as many suppose. 
The “ globe ” is not a strictly accurate 
expression for it. t . , . . 

Recent measurements by, astronomers 
have led to the*■belief that its shape is 
like that of a pear. „ But more careful 
and systematic methods are needed to 
give us exact knowledge, 'and the 
director of a French observatory sug¬ 
gests that we can make absolutely sure 
by means of wireless. 

If all wireless, stations/establish a 
time-chain, signalling to each other 
and recording the distances between 
them calculated by the transmission of 
time, a network of observations will be 
cast round the earth, and by working 
out the results its shape can be found. 

This would be valuable as well as 
interesting ; many calculations, not only 
of astronomers, but of navigators and 
geographers, would be affected by it. 
And if it were repeated at regular 
intervals, we should know whether the 
shape of the earth alters from time to 
time, and how the alterations are caused. 
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MOST DISTANT THING 
WE KNOW 

IS IT ON THE EDGE OF 
THE UNIVERSE? 

Two Hundred Stars That Look 
Like One 

220,000 LIGHT YEARS AWAY 

How far away is the most'distant 
thing that can be seen from the earth ? 

We know that the nearest star, Alpha 
Centauri, only visible in the Southern 
hemisphere, . is more than 25 million 
million miles away. Such a figure con¬ 
veys nothing to our minds, and in order 
to avoid using many noughts astrono¬ 
mers reckon these great star distances in 
light years instead of in miles. 

A light year is the distance light 
travels in twelve months, and as it travels 
just, over 186,000 miles a second, and 
there are 31,536,000 seconds in a year, 
it is clear that a light' year is equal to 
5,865,696,000,006 miles, or nearly six 
million million miles. 

Now Miss Isabel Lewis,^an astronomer 
of the United States Naval Observatory, 
tells us that the record long distance is 
at present held by a faint globular star 
cluster 2,20,000 light .years from the 
earth. This is the most distaht object 
that we know in the universe, and its 
distance , is more than a million and a 
quarter million million miles, or 13 fol¬ 
lowed by 17 noughts. 

Thousands of Clustered Suns 

This cluster of stars, the most remote 
object so far discovered in space, has 
not been given a popular name, but is 
known by a catalogue number in the 
list of stars, N.G.C. 7006. The brightest 
stars in the cluster are of the seven¬ 
teenth magnitude. 

There are many. globular clusters of 
stars, and all are immensely distant. 
Each consists of thousands of suns, 
many, if not all, of which are hundreds of 
times, brighter than our- own sun. A 
star only as bright as our sun would be 
quite invisible from the earth, even 
through the powerful telescopes of the 
Mount Wilson Observatory. 

Seen through this, N.G.C. 7006 appears 
to the human eye merely as a nebulous 
star, but a seven minutes’ exposure on a 
fast photographic plate shows about 200 
stars in the cluster. 

We do not know if N.G.C. 7006 is on 
the edge of the universe ; perhaps some 
day, when telescopes become more 
powerful, a still more distant object may 
be found. * , > 


COUNTRY LANE CHOIR 
Singing'Calendar of the Birds 

In the C.N. monthly for June are 
four entrancing pages in colour of the 
song birds who are the choristers of 
English lanes and woodlands, from the 
robin redbreast, who' sings all the year 
round, to the nightingale, whose notes are 
hardly heard again after the bluebells 
have faded. 

The chorus of the birds differs greatly 
in volume and in variety from month to 
month. The approximate number of 
the birds singing at different times of the 
year varies from eight .or ten in Decem¬ 
ber or January to twenty in March, 
thirty in April, forty in May, thirty-five 
in June, thirty in July. 

The birds vary also' in the amount of 
singing they’perform, some hardly ever 
stopping, others whistling for a few 
seconds ancf then becoming silent for 
•hours. The sedge-warbler, which comes 
in April, sings all day and night in a very 
aggressive way. In the same month 
the grasshopper warbler, the pipit, the 
corncrake, and ‘the curlew on the moors 
begin. 

May’s arrivals are the white-throat, 
the black-cap, the lesser red-poll and 
the nightjar, or fern owl. All the 
“ voices ” have arrived by June, and one 
by one the songs then fall silent, begin¬ 
ning with the missal thrush, the chaffinch 
and the redstart. 


PRINCE’S ZOO ARRIVES IN LONDON 



A sheep from Nepal A binturong From Malaya A Nepalsse sheep 



A young rhinoceros from Nepal A baby elephant from Nepal 



A Malayan owl A young Malayan bear 


A ship has lately arrived in London from the East bringing the animals that were pre¬ 
sented to the Prince of Wales during his travels in India and Malaya. There were so many 
of these that the ship was humorously called Noah’s Ark. The animals are now in the 
London Zoo, and some of the more interesting: are given above 


THE BUSH SCHOOL 

A PICTURE FROM 
TASMANIA 

Holidaying While the School is 
Made Safe 

SNAKES FROM THE FOREST 

By a Correspondent in Tasmania 

A C.N. reader inTasmania gives us a sketch 
of how schools began there, and a glimpse at 
the changes that have taken place. 

Most of the schools to which the readers 
of the C.N. go have, no doubt been built 
many years, and are quite different from 
the little school I am going to tell of. 

■ The beautiful island of Tasmania, with 
winding / rivers, clear lakes and rocky 
mountains, has ■ How many miles of 
undulating cultivated land, dotted with 
picturesque farms. But its farms, towns, 
railways and schools have all been built 
during the last 119 years. Before that 
there was not one white man here. 

Giant Trees in the Playground 

The school I see in my mind’s eye is 
right in the forest, in a small patch of 
clearing made black by recent fires. The 
playground had many logs , in it, and 
dozens of stumps of trees, some of which 
had .once waved their leaves 200 feet 
above the ground. After the school was 
built, the children had to have a holiday 
while 27 trees were cut down, lest they 
should fall and smash the school. 

Oh three sides of the black patch on 
which the school stood, the forest still 
grew with its lovely shrubs and flowers. 
On tlie other side.was a muddy track, 
often two feet deep in slush,; meant for 
a road. Over it the bullocks dragged 
timber 15 miles to the nearest port, 
ana brought back flour, sugar, and 
.groceries enough to last six months. 

Poisonous snakes came out of the forest 
into the playground. At night the 
opossums called “ Kriss! Kriss! ” through 
the gum trees, and the tiger cats came to 
see what chickens they could steal. 

Cultivating a New Country 

. But during the .daytime, whether it 
was wet or fine, the children trudged 
to school over the boggy roads, learning 
their reading, writing, history, and 
geography just as well as you do. 

Since those days a new school has been 
built, and fine roads have been made, 
over which motors and traps can run, 
and the forest has given way to peas and 
potatoes and oats. All round is the work 
that brave pioneers have done—thou¬ 
sands of men and women from the 
British Isles, who, finding this a rich 
country, though wild, have worked to 
make it into a garden. 

Some people are proud of belonging to 
great cities) but ‘ there is something 
grander in being the first to cultivate a 
new country. 

BLOT ON CIVILISATION 

Food Burned While Miliiors 
Starve 

Rudyard Kipling once wrote that 
Transportation is Civilisation. 

We are reminded of the wisdom of 
this saying on learning that in some 
parts of America it is actually cheaper 
for farmers to use a portion of their corn 
crops as fuel than it is to burn coal. 

It is all a question of. transport. For 
the farmer who lives hundreds, of miles 
from a great city coal is often unprocur¬ 
able, and even when it is available the 
cost of transport makes its price very 
high. Against this the difficulties of 
transport also compel the farmer to sell 
his corn at a very low price. 

Indian corn, or maize, gives off great 
heat when dried and burned on the ear, 
and so it is often used in place of coal 
by the farmer. 

’ Although, on the face of it, it appears 
that the farmer is perfectly, justified, 
it cannot be said that the world is 
properly civilised while food is burned 
1 and millions starve for want of it. 
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THE NATION’S 
WEALTH 

ILLUSIONS ABOUT MONEY 

Property That is Only Valuable 
if it is Not Sold 

WHAT THE UNITED KINGDOM IS 
.WORTH 

By Our Economic Correspondent 

Men who have made a prolonged 
study of the .subject tell us. that if we 
add together the ‘values/of everything 
the United Kingdom contains the total 
amounts to about . ^1*4,000,000,000— 
fourteen thousand million pounds. 

This is a very pretty figure to look 
at. Let us try to "understand exactly 
what it means'. , > 

It represents, in the first place, the 
market-value of all the "land of the 
country, with all the farms and fields 
carved out ofi it, all in working order, 
together with all our public buildings, 
private houses, harbour works, docks, 
canals, railways, factories/ workshops, 
warehouses, tramways, sewers,' water* 
works, gas and electrical works, anctso on. 

What Our Wealth Consists Of 

It also includes - AH the sea-going 
ships and fivercfaft, the machinery in 
the. factories, the stores of materials 
and food, and of goods made and ready 
for sale. It takes ■ account, of the coal, 
iron, and other mines, and of the stone, 
slate, and other quarries. 

Finally, it includes the value of all 
the businesses carried, on as going con¬ 
cerns, from. newspapers to drapery 
firms, from shipbuilders to mousetrap 
makers. - 

So, we see, everything is included in 
the valuation, however large or small. 
From Buckingham Palace to the hum¬ 
blest cottage, from Lombard Street to 
the oranges on a coster's barrow, it is 
all there, valued in money. 

The ^14,000,ooojooo-looks very large, 
but we must remember that.it belongs 
to nearly 48 million people. If we 
divide 48 millions info £14,000,000,000 
we get £291 per head £ - 

Money Not Real Wealth 

It is very important; to understand 
what these figures mean; Sortie people 
imagine that the wealth of a nation 
consists of money. That is not so, and 
the error arises from the fact that we 
value things'in money,, which we merely 
do in order to be able conveniently to 
count them up of to exchange them. 

The truth about the* £14,000,000,000 is this. 
It represents the value in money 0 ! all the 
different things we have named, not if they 
are sold, but on condition that they are not 
sold. What do we mean by that ? 

This will help us to , understand it. 
Take one item of our nation’s w r ealth, 
say our ships. Now, suppose that all 
the shipowners tried to sell their ships 
and to turn.them into money at the 
same time. The. result would be that 
the price of ships would fall to a rubbish 
figure, because it would be a case of al 1 
sellers and few buyers. 

' Wealth Becomes Worthless 

So it would be with any other com¬ 
modity. If the greater part of our 
land or houses or other things were 
offered for sale all at once values would 
fall very heavily, because when supplies 
exceed demand prices fall. 

We see; then, that this valuation of 
the nation’s wealth is made on the 
supposition that the ordinary course of 
things prevails, and that only a small 
proportion of any of the commodities is 
offered for sale at any one time. 

Suppose there were a revolution. 
Then there would be no buyers at all, 
and the money value of the nation’s 
. wealth would have a very heavy fall. 
Many things would suddenly become 
worthless. Yet there are 1 some people 
unwise enough to believe in revolution. 


THE BIRD’S SEASON 
■ OF JOY 

SOME CURIOUS NESTING 
./ REPORTS ■/, 

Mystery of a Nest that Travelled 
> by Train 

ROBINS GO TO SCHOOL 

• We have: received a large batch of reports 
of. observation; of birds, particularly. some 
curious nesting habits. From them We- select 
for the*’ first mention an incident watched- at 
Suttonrpn-Sea'G.N.R. station. 

On Thursday, aG.W.R. wagon,, 
loaded With gcTods, arrived . from 1 Wil-' 
Jpughby T station seven miles, /distant. 
On the side of the wagon was a half- 
built thrush’s. nest. The wagon, when- 
emptied, ’was put in a siding, /By 
Sunday r the * nest had been completed. 
Later, five eggs were laid in it, and they 
have been hatched'out. 

'How"did‘the birds follow the wagon 
arid‘complete their home ? Our corre¬ 
spondent is certain that the mother bird 
did not travel with the wagon. '. // 

, . . - 1 Sharing a Nest . V v 

It is reported from Ord HouSe,'*'near. 
Berwick; that a thrush and a blackbird 
have built a nest jointly, and together 
have laid nine eggs, which are.-being 
hatched. without jealousy by trie birds 
sitting in turns. ' 

At Loti grit on, Essex, a pair of'thrushes 
.built thqir nest in a potting shed, in the 
angle formed by the leaning end .of a 
hand-cart and the wall of the shed, 
though two gardeners are passing Con¬ 
stantly in and out of the shed. “*• ' T 
-The. hand-cart being needed, the nest 
was removed to a shelf above the cart, 
and at night the cart was replaced-where 
it had been before. In the morning the 
gardener found the birds pulling * the 
nest to pieces and rebuilding it between 
the leaning cart and the wall. This work 
took'‘two days/. Then eggs were-laid 
in the- nest, and the kind observers of 
the birds’ persistence agreed that the 
hand-cart should not be moved again 
until the young were hatched. 

Hen in a Wood-Pigeon’s Nest 

At Dqrihead.St. Andrew School, Saljs* 
bury, a robin’s nest has been-built in an 
open cupboard, the birds entering by 
the school .window. When one of the 
scholars reported this to the C ? jNU the 
sitting mother, was. being, fed by her mate. 

At- Surlingham, near Norwich/a hen 
has persisted in occupying; a.- wood- 
pigeon’s nest in the branches of a'tall 
tree, 30 feet from^ the ground.. There 
six eggs had been laid safely, and others 
had fallen out from lack of room before 
the discovery was made. The oggs have 
been removed, but the hen icontinues 
to use the .nest. Evidently she-Has not 
foreseen the difficulty of getting" hef 
chicks to the ground. 

At Arreton, in the Isle of Wight, two 
swifts werp .found by children on the 
ground, with, their claws interlocked and 
held fast stiy. the leg feathers. The claw§ 
were released and the legs* untwined by 
the father of one of the children, and 
then the.birds flew away uninjured,,. 

Egg Hatched in the Hand 

At Shirley, Southampton, an owl’s 
nest, with young, is being watched with 
much interest. It is in a tree that stands 
only a yard from the road, the decayed 
branch in which it rests being about 
five yards high. ’ . ' 

A Malmesbury reader gives us a 
curious experience of a thrush’s egg 
hatching.out in his hand. 

In a nest he found four eggs and one 
young bird just hatched. A beak was 
breaking the shell of one of the eggs from 
the,inside. He.took the egg from the 
nest and the young thrush worked, its 
way out of the'shell into Iris hand. Then 
he gently returned it to the nest and kept 
the broken eggshell as a memento of 
his, unusual experience. Watching-near 
by he saw the mother return to her nest. 


TWO GIRLS DOING 
THINGS 

WINNING FAME IN THE 
PLAYING FIELDS 

How the Season Goes on Golf 
Links and Tennis Courts 

JOYCE WETHERED AND 
KITTY McKANE 

A much-travelled visitor to- London 
said the other day : “ I have never seen 
any place with, so many open' green 
spaces as London has. It.must be the 
white costumes of the enormous number 
of people playing tennis that reveal the 
great, array of pleasure grounds, owned 
by London.” -- .. 

The fact is that.never in the history of 
pastimes have so many people devoted 
their leisure to any game as now to 
tennis. Played by both sexes, by young 
children and veterans, and all the .ages 
intervening, it numbers its devotees by 
-scores of thousands. Among these 
teeming and happy hosts is a girl who 
will one day be champion lady'player of 
the,world ; among the boys one who will 
in due course succeed , to the. title. now 
held by William Tilden. of America.as 
-the best of all male tennis players. - 

A Possible Champion - 

-For the time being chief interest in 
tennis centres in the ladies; for we'have 
the belief that there is a;passible future 
champion in Miss Kitty Ale Kane, “ the 
girl from Lyons's.’- By’ courage and 
perseverance she has played herself into 
the forefront of international terthis, and 
there are high hopes of her chances in 
the great games at Wimbledon,; She is 
not light and lissom and elas'tic like the 
redoubtable Mademoiselle Lenglen, but 
she has practised and perfected a variety 
of winning strokes ; she has shown that 
she can play a valiant losing game, and 
she may, with increased opportunities, 
yet regain for us the bays which Aftierica 
and France have snatclied from ; us. 

It would be a great triumph for the 
popular tennis courts if a girl who has 
had to earn her own . livelihood should 
regain for us our lost position but we 
do well only to. hope and not to expect. 
We shall see. .* , = * ■ ?/ -> • 

British Lady Golfers Supreme 

As to golf, bur ladies give us a clear 
supremacy over the rest of the 'world, 
though our men lost the open champion¬ 
ship last year. Our Miss. Cecil Leitch, 
though beaten in America when ill; has 
defeated the pick of American ladies in 
England, and holds also the .champion¬ 
ships of France and Canada. 

But although this’wonderful player is 
regarded as a paragon, a greater than she 
appears to have arisen in Miss Joyce 
Wethered. Thrice'champion at home, 
Miss Leitch has now been Handsomely 
defeated in the supreme test by. Miss 
We there d,'a girl of twenty, V 

The victor is sornething of a pheno¬ 
menon. She has the happy/ fearless 
temperament of her brother Roger, the 
old Oxonian arid international golfer, 
and the greater the tax on. her courage 
and coolness the more splendidly srie 
responds. Defeated in the final stage by 
Miss Leitch .last year, she played this 
season with nerve quite unshaken. In¬ 
deed, it was she who made golf seem easy, 
and the all-conquering Miss Leitch who 
appeared to find it difficult. 

A Magnificent Game 

Miss Wethered played into the wind 
with the accuracy of a master marksman 
firing on the rifle range at Bisley,- and 
showed magnificent golf all through. 

We are all proud of handsome Cecil 
Leitch and her splendid run of victories, 
but, if she was to lose the English cham¬ 
pionship, we rejoice that'it w r as another 
English girl who was destined to wrest 
it from her. . With these' two splendid 
girls to .lead-our golfing forces, we need 
not fear any challenges from the rest 
qf the world. - Golf is ours, and as for 
tennis, we look, to j Kitty Ale Kane, and 
ardently hope* ' Pictures on page 7 


STORY OF AFRICAN 
WIRELESS 

WISDOM OF SIMPLE FOLK 

How a Native Chief Summoned 
His Head-Man from Far-away 

THE MARVELLOUS DRUM 

How foolish it is to -speak con¬ 
temptuously of all natives of backward 
countries as if they were ignorant savages 
is shown by statements- made in a lecture 
given at Bendigo, in Australia, recently. 

The lecturer belonged to The race 
which inhabited South Australia before 
it was colonised by British settlers. 
He showed that this race understood 
and practised many branches of science 
only beginning to be understood by us. 

Learning from Native Races 

/ The whites, the lecturer, said, had at 
first taught' the native races only their 
vices and bad habits. Thby could, if they 
were properly treated, be helped to con¬ 
tribute most profitably to the general 
progress of mankind. 

As it bears on this subject of the ingenuity 
of native races, we give below a remarkable 
story sent to us by a missionary, showing the 
use of a sort of natural wireless telegraphy 
by people who had never heard of Marconi. 

Kazembe is one of the most important 
of the native chiefs in Northern Rhodesia, * 
governing a large tract of,country im-. 
mediately south of Lake Alwerti. 

He was sitting near his royal hut, 
smoking his royal pipe, when I called 
upon him one morning toward the end 
of the war. There was a very urgent 
call for food for the native troops in 
Central East Africa, and Kazembe’s 
share had not yet come to hand. 

Calling the Head-Man 

Only about a quarter of the number 
of bags promised were, ready. Kazembe 
did not seem to know why, but he would 
send for his head-man. / ’" • / 

“ Where-is he ?.” T asked. 

“ In his garden, ”'was the answer. 

I knew this garden was at least two 
miles away. Kazembe picked .up two 
short drumsticks, and beat,a sort cf 
tattoo on the w'ooden drum which is 
always writhin his reach. 

This drum is called a mondo, and is 
like a cylinder in shape. It is chiselled 
out of a piece of tree trunk about two 
fqet long and one foot across; Along 
the top is a narrow opening which ter¬ 
minates in a square hole at each end. 

It is through these holes that the 
mondo is hollowed out, leaving one side 
somewhat thicker Than the. other, so 
that two distinctive notes may be 
sounded by beating it .on alternate sides 
with rubber-headed drumsticks. 

I had heard wonderful stories of tlie 
natives being able to send messages in 
ways unknown to '. Europeans, and this 
proved to be an example.! 

Talking Across Twenty Miles 

Kazembe repeated the tattoo two or 
three times on his mondo, and then sat 
back and calmly smoked Iris pipe. I 
took the opportunity of admiring his . 
skill and his mondo, and also of obtain¬ 
ing some information on the subject. 

He told me that he could talk with 
Kashobwe—a small chief about 20 miles : 
away—on . a quiet * evening, and this 
meant that he could send messages to 
many others nearer.. The notes of the 
drum are sounded on the- two sides, 
and the cadence of the native language 
provides the music, so that the operator 
simply talks with the drum, or, as he 
says, “ Alakes’ the drum to cry.” 

In less than half an hour the man 
whom Kazembe. had summoned came 
rushing into the compound and knelt at 
his master’s feet. 

In order to test the native “ wireless 
further, I asked Kazembe to -call one of 
his wives, whom I named, He beat the 
drum, and from a hut some distance 
away I heard a woman answer, and in 
another minute she stood before us. 
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PICTURE-NEWS 8c TIME MAP SHOWING STORM TRACKS ALL OVER THE WORLD 



£50 FOR PAINTING THE 
BLUE BOY 

Winner of the C.N. Monthly’s 
Grant 

The grant of £50 offered by the Editor 
of My Magazine for the best painted 
copy of the famous Blue Boy cover has 
been won by' Miss Helen Brook, aged 
14, of 38* Aberdeen Park, Highbury, 
London, N. 5, who is to be heartily con¬ 
gratulated on her well-merited success. 

Fifty prizes of £1 each have been 
awarded to the next 50 competitors in 
order of merit. They are : 

Alexander Armstrong, Glasgow (13); Pansy 
Bennett. Mitcham (14) ; Milicent M. Benson, Wade- 
bridge (14): S. V. Benson, Wadebridge (13); Nancy 
- Brett. Newcastle-on-Tyne (1G): Gladys Brodie. Aider- 
shot (10); Winifred Bruce, Stoke Newington (16): 
Alfred Buckle, Old Normanton (10); M. Burgess, 
Long Eaton (13) ; George C. Cameron, Glasgow (15) ; 
Helen Campbell, Streatham (16): Eva Canham, 
Liverpool (10): May Copping, Maldon (12); Ralph 
Cowling, Doncaster (15); Thomas Edwin Davies, 
Manchester (15) : Alice Fields, Blaydon-on-Tyne 
(16) ; Winifred Foster, Derby (10) : Freda Freeman, 
Guernsey (16); Evelyn Gibbs, Liverpool (16);, 
Winnie Gibbs, Cricklewood (16); Irene Goldspink, 
Kedditch (15); Maud Guinmon, Merton Park (14); 
Jean Haynes, Cambridge (16) ; Albert Houghton 
Oakham (10): Frances Ireland. Norwich (15); 
Marjorie Kerslake, Mansfield Woodhousc (16) ; A. H. 
Knight, Parlistone (15); Beth Lea, Kenilworth (16); 
Rosa Lowman, West Croydon (15) ; Winifred Massey, 
Aldershot (10); Vernon Milner, Nottingham (16); 
Jessie Mungeam, New Malden (15); Stanley Newton, 
Leeds (16): Thelma Paterson, Wellington (14); 
C. G. Peckham, Dulwich (10); G. I. Praed, Bir¬ 
mingham (16); Norah Reynolds, Accrington (15); 
Roland Ilushton, West Hartlepool (14) ; Marjorie 
Smith, Birmingham (13): William Stimpson, Walls- 
end-on-Tyne (10); Muriel Tate, Plymouth (IU) ; 
Phyllis Till, West bury (16); Reginald Tims, Chelsea 
(16); Lillian Todd. Rock Ferry (16); Vernon Vail, 
West Norwood (16): Rebecca Yincv, Cambcrley 
(15); B. Warmby, Sheffield (16); Susan Wcall, 
Watford (16); Kathleen White, Shipley (16); Her¬ 
bert Whit warn, Wombwell (16). 

The work of ah these competitors 
showed a very high standard of merit. 


IMPROVING SOUTHAMPTON 

Southampton, it is claimed, will be 
made the first port in the world if the 
London and South-Western Railway 
Company’s plans, now being considered, 
are carried out. They will give work to 
thousands of unemployed. 


AS WE FORGIVE THOSE 
Christianity in a County Court 

Courts of law are not often illumined 
by such an incident as that which did 
honour both to a plaintiff and a de¬ 
fendant at Bow County Court. 

A man was sued for four pounds. He 
said he would gladly pay if he could, 
but he had been unlucky. After an 
accident he was at home for two months. 
When he went back to work he could 
only do light jobs, and he was given a 
week’s notice. Since then, he added, 
with a sob in his voice, he had been 
obliged to apply for parish relief to 
keep his wife and child alive. 

At this the creditor who was suing 
him jumped up and said to the judge 
that if he had known all this he would 
never have pressed for payment. He 
would not say another word about it. 

" Out of practical sympathy,” , he 
added, addressing his debtor, " and 
brotherly feeling for one who is tem¬ 
porarily down and . out, I will shake 
hands and cancel the debt, so that you 
may make a fresh start in life.” 

If only that true spirit of Christianity 
were more common this would be a 
happier world. 

RADIUM 

Watching It at Work 

We have heard a lot about the energy 
stored up in the atom, but few people 
have had an opportunity of seeing this 
energy released. . • 

Sir Ernest Rutherford gave. his 
aildience at the Royal Institution not 
long ago a peep into the mysteries of 
radium at work, and made a little tube 
filled with -radium emanation produce 
enough heat to be measured with a very 
delicate instrument. 

Those who, watched the experiment 
realised what a long way off is the day 
when the atom ma}* be made to part 
with' its energy in any way that will 
help us to get real po\ver from it. A 
thousand pounds* worth of radium would 
not produce as much heat in a week as 
the burning of a piece of newspaper. 


MAN WHO WOULD NOT 
BE IDLE 

Countryman Declines a Pension 

A fine example of honesty and hard 
work, set at Sutton Benger in Wiltshire, 
by an old man who was road foreman of 
the district, was told at a district council 
meeting when his death was announced. 

When he found that the cost of living 
had gone down, he altered his own wages 
so that he might not be - receiving, on 
account of high prices, more than he was 
strictly entitled to. Although he was 
78, he’declined the offer of a pension, and 
asked to be allowed to go on working. 

Up to the very day on which he died 
he gave instructions as* to what should, 
be done to the roads. No one in any 
station of life, the chairman of the coun¬ 
cil testified, had ever been more con¬ 
scientious in the performance of duty. 

A HUMAN FAILURE 
Does Prison Make Men Better 
or Worse? 

That our old and happily obsolete 
system of dealing with young offenders 
had little effect in turning them' from 
evil ways was pathetically illustrated 
by a speech made from the dock by 
a prisoner at the London Sessions. 

Out” of the 66 years of his life this 
man, George Will; ams, who.now; pleaded 
guilty to a charge of burglary, had 
spent 43 in prison. At 12 he was sent 
to a reformatory, and from there lie 
was sent to prison. From that time he 
was convicted over and over again. 

“ I have never,” he declared, ” had 
an opportunity of being anything but a 
criminal. In the whole of my life I 
have never been given a chance I ” 

Many times, it appeared, he had been 
flogged ; he had served terms of hard 
labour and of penal servitude ; every 
kind of punishment had been inflicted 
on him ; yet at 66 he is still either 
unwilling or unable to get a living. 1 

Whether he is honest cr not, can a 
more terrible showing-up of our old 
penal system be imagined _? Surely 43 
years in prison should have made a 
decent man of George Williams ! 


LISTENING-IN 
The GreaPAge Coming 

A NEW PAPER FOR LITTLE 
MARC0NIS 

We shall all very soon be listening-in, 
that is to say, we shall all be picking 
up messages and music from space. The 
C.N. was perhaps the first newspaper to 
announce the actual invention of the 
wireless telephonenow everyone can 
hear it who will. .The marvellous dream 
of Marconi has come true, and we are 
living on the eve of the greatest single 
change that has ever come over the life 
of the world in so short a time. 

The Editor of the. C.N. sits in his 
library and listens to a mam tapping out 
the time on the Eiffel Tower in Paris ; 
he picks up a little black disc, and before 
he can say " 3 VIy Magazine ” he is listening 
to a man tapping out the time at the 
Kremlin in Moscow. He changes the 
disc again, and a human voice is talking 
to an aeroplane. 

Wonderful is this wireless world, and 
there is no dull moment in it. We can 
listen to concerts"across the sea; we can 
hear conversations for hundreds of miles; 
we can hear French talked in Paris. 
The Editor sat in his library the other 
afternoon listening to "The Last Rose 
of Summer” being sung in Holland. 

It is coming .quickly, this great 
miracle; you can have it in your home. 
If you would know how, what to do to 
•get it, and how to look after it, all you 
need do is to go to the bookstall where 
the C.N. lies and ask for the new weekly: 
Popular Wireless. The new number is 
just ready, and it tells you exactly what 
you want to knoiv—liow to begin. 

It looks as if we shall soon have a 
nation of little Marconis. 


THE YOUNGEST HEADMASTER 

Most of the grown-up papers have 
lately declared, as the C.N. did, that 
the new headmaster of Mill Hill School, 
aged 28, is the youngest ever appointed 
to a great public school. Lord Theobald 
Butler now informs us that Dr. Mon¬ 
tague Butler, who was headmaster of 
Harrow 2.5 years, was appointed at 2C' 
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The Songs of Long Ago 

A bout twenty years ago en- 
** thusiasts of English music 
began to search for the old tunes 
our fathers used to sing in the 
days when there was no piano. 

One of these adventurers went 
into the most outlandish parts 
of the country, and in upland 
hamlets and little villages of the 
valley listened to the lullabies of 
mothers, the love songs hummed 
by girls in lanes and meadows, 
and the jolly choruses rolled out 
by waggoners and ploughboys 
after their day's work. 

These tunes had been handed 
down for generations, never 
scored, never published in any 
form ; they were all but lost, 
save for the tradition of simple 
people remote from the clangours 
of civilisation. They are now the 
delightful possession of all lovers 
of pure and beautiful music, and 
are sung by choirs and glee parties 
up and down the country. 

One who knows this folk music 
as well as anybody in the country 
said to us the other day : u All 
these songs have merit. There is 
not one which is vulgar or trivial. 
Some of them are lovely, with 
an exquisite and haunting love¬ 
liness ; and some are just jolly 
and blithe, but jolly and blithe 
with real musical merit. . Not 
one of these old tunes is bad.” 1 

Are-we to say, then, that our 
fathers never heard bad music ? 
Was there no such thing, as bad! 
music in those days ? Of course 
there was. But what has hap¬ 
pened to this bad music ? It has 
died, because it was bad . 

Think over this and see its deep 
significance. The tendency of 
goodness is to endure; the ten¬ 
dency of badness is to die. Fashion 
may give popularity to something 
bad, but it cannot give vitality. 
Vitality is the property of virtue. 

All down the ages have come 
the sweetest tunes in the World, 
immortal because they were good. 
They have haunted simple people, 
entering into the gentle peace of 
their quiet lives, uttering for 
them the pure emotions which 
they themselves perhaps could 
hardly express in language. 
From cradle to cradle have come 
our lullabies, all the way down 
from Elizabethan times ; from 
wedding to wedding have come 
our dances and our madrigals, 
all down the ages of history. 
They have lived because what 
was good in them appealed to 
the goodness in human nature. 

Badness is death. It may deck 
itself in gorgeous colours, it may 
strut with the air of a conqueror, 
it may- live in splendour and 
glory and honour ; but its reality 
is death. When we. are yielding 
to evil we are taking a poison 
that will ultimately destroy us ; 
but when we ally ourselves with 
what is lovely and tender and 
compassionate and rejoicingly 
unselfish, we breathe the air of im¬ 
mortality. Only the good lives orn 
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What About it ? 

gEFORE the War the National Debt 
of the United Kingdom was 
66i million pounds. Today it is 7654 
million pounds. The whole of the dif¬ 
ference is made up by war. 

- Today the expenditure of the 
United Kingdom is over 1000 million 
pounds and {63 in every £100 is for war. 
What about it ? 

© 

Much in Little 

correspondent wishes us to give 
these lines, which we gladly do. 
They tell us in a minute a great deal 
of the story of the world. 

A fire mist and a planet, 

A crystal and a cell, 

A jelly-fish and a saurian, 

And caves where cavemen dwell ; 
Then a sense of law and beauty, 

A face turned from the clod 
Some call it Evolution. 

And others call it God. - 

After all, other people’s ideas may be 
much the same as ours ; the difficulty 
is often in the way a thing is said. 

© 

The Voice that Rings True 

r pHE brilliant journalist Mr. C. E. 

Montague, in a book on “ Dis¬ 
enchantment,” gives-a fine illustration 
of the British sense of honour in 
sport, which will only be satisfied by 
playing the game and winning by merit. 

Many years ago five or six men had 
entered at Henley for the Diamond 
Sculls, and far the most likely winner 
to be was L. The next most likely 
was A, an Oxford man. These tyvo 
were drawn to meet in the first heat. 

Now, L. was blind in one eye, and 
so found steering difficult; and the 
scullers - had not gone more than 
fifty yards when he fouled A. and 
capsized him. All that A. had now 
to do, as he swam, was to hold up his 
hand to the umpire, and L. would be 
disqualified and lose the heat. 

But A., looking steadily away from 
the umpire, clambered back into his 
boat, and said to his opponent, 
“ Start again here, sir ! ” And they 
started again, and A. was beaten— 
as, indeed, he preferred to he rather 
than win without rowing the race. 

In the same spirit Mr. Montague 
also tells a story of a cavalry private 
who brought in a gorgeous Prussian 
lancer as a prisoner. 

“ Why didn’t you put your sword 
through him ? asked . an officer of 
the bloodthirsty sort. 

“ Well, sir,” said the private, “ the 
gentleman wasn't looking .” 

And again-was heard the voice of 
British fair-play, which we hope will 
for ever ring true around the world. 

m 

JUEN, my brothers, men the workers, 
ever reaping- something new ; 
That which they have done but earnest 
of the things that they shall do. 

Tennyson 


Mathematics 

goMEBODY has called attention to'a 
thought worth passing oil. 

We have discovered, through Ein¬ 
stein, that the language of mathe¬ 
matics can explain and interpret some 
of the highest mysteries of the uni¬ 
verse. What is this language ? It is the 
arbitrary creation of the human mind. 
It has nothing to do with the senses. 
There is nothing like it in all nature. It 
is a thing entirely by itself. It is man’s 
invention, yet.it explains Nature. 

Now, may we not claim that, if 
mathematics is the language of the 
mind, the universe must be the crea¬ 
tion of mind ? The idea is as old as 
Plato, but Einstein has given it new 
force, and it is good to think of it. 

Tip-Cat 

A correspondent wants to know if a 
man ever realises the. blessing of 
being born poor. Yes ; when he' gets 
over it. ‘ 

B 

“ The ‘ country,’* a politician insists, 
** should pick the whole Uovern- 
' ment.” But 
the Govern¬ 
ment prefers 
to have the 
pickings. 

0 

gURELY the 

horrors of 
a peace like 
this** a re 
e noug h to 
stop another 
war ! 

0 

PHERE is 
said to be 

as much ignorance in Park Lane as in 
Poplar. But in Park Lane they can 
afford it, and it is bliss, * 

0 

According to a novelist the true novel 
is ” atalethat istold.” Theuntrue 
one is a tale that ought not to be told. 
fi 

“ J hate talking judges,” says a lawyer 
who has just become a judge. 
He thinks Justice should be dumb as 
welT as blind. - 

. 0 

'pHE dentist is right who says “ a pro¬ 
perly brought-up child does not 
like sweets.” He loves them. 

0 

” p’M all for a free press,” says Mr. 

Churchill. But, like all the rest 
of us, he has to pay his penny. 

0 

essayist thinks nobody values what 
is easily got. Except, of course, 
those who haven’t got it. 

0 

" Jt would be a poor world without 
poetry,” writes a critic. The 
poets find it a - poor one with it. 

« 

How is Your Bee-Hive ? 

By Peter Puck 

'J’he way to be blithe without 
money, 

And cheerful in spite of the rain, 
Is this—to store nothing but 
honey 

In egteh little cell of your brain. 

© ' . 
There can be no thanksgiving 
without a thankful heart, and no 
heart can be thankful which is not 
filled with pity for the sorrow, suffer¬ 
ings, and needs of others. 



PETER PUCK WANTS 
TO KNOW 

If the elder tree was 
ever young 


Thomas Careful 

By Harold Begbis 

"“The ways of Thomas Careful 
A Were never straight and true, 
He sidled past the rocks of life, 
His track was like a screw ; 

He could not look you in the eyes, 
Or give a fijial No, 

He always wanted time to think 
And let the moment go. 

H e never lost a penny piece, 
But never made a friend; 
He never failed to look ahead 
But never reached an end ; 

He dodged the storm, he shunned 
the test, 

He shirked the call of strife ; 
He never passed a day in bed, 
But missed the whole of life. 


When caution goes as far as this 
It is a deadly sin ; 

Better to lose ten thousand fights 
Than such a victory win, 

. m - 

The Dreadful Boy 

By Our Country Girl 

TJe is now a wcll-respected citizen, 
A A but from his own account he 
must have been a terrible boy. At 
one time he conceived a longing to 
look at palms and black.people, so he 
went to sea with as little fuss as you 
go to the post. I suppose that his 
mother was upset, but I cannot doubt 
that his tutor was enchanted. 

The boy enjoyed hiihself hugely. He 
soon got used to the hard work and 
scanty food, and he had unlimited 
opportunities for collecting. On the 
return voyage he had a wonderful 
assortment of foreign nuts, seeds, 
feathers, crabs and shells, including a 
large conch. / When he blows down the 
conch it gives out a moan like a ship’s 
syren. And thereby hangs a tale. 

One day the ship ran into a fog. 
The discipline on board had whetted 
instead of dulling the boy’s love of 
mischief. As the vessel made her 
way slowly through the thick mists lie 
lowered himself on to the anchor, and 
blew three wailing blasts on his shell. 

Immediately all was pandemonium. 
Of course, everyone thought the ship 
was being run down by another 
vessel, perilously near.* Orders were 
shouted, and there was a thunder of 
feet as men rushed to avert disaster. 
The course was altered—just in time, 
thought the seamen. 

Then the boy crept round to the 
other side and sounded his shell once 
more. Imagine the captain’s con¬ 
sternation. He gave orders to anchor, 
and there the ship lay, hooting to the 
fog, for dismal hours, while every man 
strained his eyes and ears for danger. 

The boy now began to be very much 
afraid. It was only too likely that, 
when, the panic of the moment was 
over, his trick would be discovered. 
Surely then keel-hauling would be 
too good for him! 

But when the fog lifted, to his un¬ 
speakable amazement he found the 
ship was surrounded by fishing boats. 

His mischief had 'saved a calamity. 

Moral. There does not seem to be a 
moral to this tale . 
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THE WALL OF ATHENS 

PIECE OF IMMORTAL 
SCULPTURE FOUND 

Memory of a Great Day in the 
Golden Age of Greece 

A BACKYARD DISCOVERY 

By Our Art Correspondent 

We all know the magic of those 
wonderful words “hidden treasure,” and 
how we love the stories that take us 
adventuring in search of it. 

Today, in far-off Athens,, a man 
working at his daily, toil has come'upon 
hidden treasure of another kind, not 
" pieces of eight” or Spanish doubloons 
in a brass box, but a block of beautifully- 
carved marble that has been lying 
buried for about twenty-four centuries 
among the fragments of the city wall. 

Fortunately we know something of 
the story of that wall, and we know that 
the piece of sculpture must have been 
put there when the men of Athens were 
living through difficult years 

Marathon 

The Persians had returned again and 
again to their attack on the Eastern 
States of Greece ; they had been glori¬ 
ously defeated once in the never-to-be- 
forgotten Battle of Marathon, and some 
years later they renewed the contest. 
Twice they partially wrecked the be¬ 
loved city, and again were beaten off by 
the Athenian warriors. 

The men of Athens now had a short 
breathing space. They were menaced on 
one hand by the treachery of the 
Spartans, and on the other hand by the 
Persian forces. 

In an attempt to save Athens from 
further demolition they built up, in 
direst haste, the broken city wall. Men 
of all classes, helped by women and 
children, threw themselves with feverish 
energy into the task, and anything 
that was usable—stone, granite, marble— 
was rapidly wedged into the masonry. 

' Centre of World’s Art 

Athens had been for many generations 
the centre of the greatest art in the 
world. Streets, temples, public build¬ 
ings were adorned with beautifully- 
carved panels, pillars, and statues, and 
how many of these treasures were sacri¬ 
ficed to fortify the city we do not know. 

Now, in the march of time, both 
Greek and Persian have been passed by. 
The wall of Athens is partly crumbled 
away, and partly built over by modern 
edifices, fragments appearing here and 
there, as fragments of London wall 
appear today among offices and ware¬ 
houses in the City. 

It happens that a portion of the wall of 
old Athens runs along the backyard of 
a modern hat factory, and it was while 
making a clearance of earth the other 
day that a man laid bare a corner of a 
block of marble that.was wedged in the 
lower thicknesses of the ancient wall. 

Soul of Athens 

The marble is almost perfectly pre¬ 
served, and the red painted background 
of the panels still throws in relief the 
dainty, chiselled figures. The block was 
evidently the base of a statue," about 
three feet square and two feet deep, with 
a socket chiselled out in the upper face 
for the statue to rest in. 

The panels that adorn the sides are 
chiselled in very delicate low relief— 
that is to say, the carved figures do not 
stand out far from the background. They 
represent groups of Greek boys playing 
games and wrestling together. 

The work is by sculptors of the early 
days of Attic art, when the soul of Athens 
found its expression in such poetry and 
statuary as have never since been 
equalled in the history of the world. 
And it is glad news for all men that 
another of the works of these great ones 
is recovered from the grave of time. 


How Brer rabbit got His supper 


B rer Rabbit stories, such as Uncle 
Remus told, are. found in many 
parts of the world, and they have a 
strong family resemblance. Here is one 
from Central Africa. 

The animals had come to a meeting, 
and there was nothing for supper after 
the discussions were over. The elephant 
was much annoyed that his plans had 
miscarried, and he took the advice of 
Brer Rabbit, who told him not to worry, 
for he would himself undertake to pro¬ 
vide fifty guinea-fowl for supper. 

He went down to the willows by the 
riverside where the guinea-fowl used to 
come in the evening to drink. He cut 
a lot of osiers 1 and wove them into a big 
basket. He did this very quickly, for 
the guinea-fowl were due ; but Brer 
Rabbit always had plenty of time for 
whatever he undertook. Soon the 
guinea-fowl came in a great troop, talk¬ 


ing loudly to one another in their high- 
pitched voices. 

” What’s that basket for, Brer Rab¬ 
bit ? ” they asked. 

” Just for jumping into,” he answered; 
" and if 1 get in you won’t be able to 
lift me.” 

They laughed loudly at that, and 
dared him. So in Brer Rabbit jumped, 
and the birds tossed the basket into the air. 

” Well,” he said, " I had no idea you 
were so strong. But, look here, it took 
all of you to lift me, but if you get in 
I will lift all of you.” * And he dared 
them to do so. 

So in they stepped, till the basket 
would hold no more. There were just 
fifty of them. 

Then Brer Rabbit pulled down the lid 
of the basket and fastened it securely. 

He then ran for the elephant, and in 
no time they had a guinea-fowl supper. 


GIRLS DOING GREAT THINGS 



Girls are doing great things at games. Here are Miss McKane, the brilliant young tennis 
player, who defeated Miss Ryan, the English lady champion, in the Ladies’ Open Singles 
at Hendon ; and Miss Joyce Wethered, who, at 20, won the Women’s Open Golf Cham¬ 
pionship from Miss Cecil Leitch at Sandwich. See page 4 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 


Farm labourers are now trying to get 
a half-holiday once a week. 

The Rev. Denham Norman of St. 
John’s Church, Lichfield, still preaches 
and conducts services, although he is 04. 

The Rouble Wrap 

By wrapping up each ounce of tobacco 
in a Russian rouble note an American 
tobacconist is doing a roaring business. 

Canadian Timber 

The Japanese demand for Canadian 
lumber is increasing so rapidly that it 
promises to revive the industry in 
British Columbia. 

Terrible Celluloid 

The explosion of a wicldess oil lamp in 
the hand of a mechanic named Strode, 
at Woking, caused the celluloid collar he 
was wearing to catch fire, and he was 
very badly burned. 

Road on Fire 

Tar that had just been put on to a 
road at Surbiton, Surrey, was accident¬ 
ally set light to and burst into flames. 
The road was on fire, and the fire brigade 
had to be called to put it out. 

1 Balls of Ice 

While in many places people were 
longing for ice to cool their food and 
drinks, at Mildenhall, in Suffolk, lumps 
of ice in the form of hailstones were 
breaking the glass foots of greenhouses. 
Some were as large as tennis balls. 


A pair of blue tits at Palmer’s Green 
have built a nest in a gas lamp that is 
lighted nightly. 

Bedales School, at Petersfield, has 
raised £150 for starving Russian children 
by a garden fete. 

Descendant of Captain Cook 

A descendant of Captain Cook, the 
discoverer of Australia, lias just died at 
Mitcham, near London, aged 96. 

Putting Stamps on 

Machines for stamping letters in large 
quantities in the offices of large firms are 
to be used in London. They also post¬ 
mark and count the letters. 

The Climbing Dean 

The Dean of Salisbury, who has been 
mountain climbing, is 58, not 86, as we 
stated recently. We are delighted that 
he has so much of the future before him. 

Who Wrote Dumas ? 

Dumas, the French author of so many 
celebrated romances, was helped by a 
professor named Maquet, and Maquet’s 
niece now claims large payments, and 
the appearance of her uncle’s name in 
the title-pages of the books 1 

A Lucky Bootlace 

Pulling at a bootlace which stuck 
through the back of a drawer in a 
kitchen dresser, a Glasgow woman drew 
out a bag with /3000 worth of securities 
in it. It had been placed in a recess 
behind the dresser by a former lodger. 


. THE AMAZING CAVE 

MORE NEWS OF A QUEER 
DISCOVERY 

Mysterious Collection of 
Animals from the Long Ago 

A PUZZLE FOR SCIENTISTS 

The mystery of the mummy cave of 
Rosier, about 80 miles from Johan¬ 
nesburg, has not yet been solved. Oa 
the contrary, with further investigations 
and richer results, the problem becomes 
even more perplexing. 

To recall the facts, let us note that 
the cave* which is reached by a drop of 
60 feet sheer down into the earth, 
descends from a little scrub-clad hill on 
the veldt and extends underground an 
enormous distance. 

The full extent of the cave has not yet 
been ascertained, but we know it is 
immense. Parts of the roof would seem 
to indicate that at some time in.the past 
there must have been a colossal subsi¬ 
dence of land, and the rough roof which 
hides the upper reaches might be con¬ 
sidered the result cf a gradual filling in 
from drifting substances above. But 
that would not account for the great 
open spaces below, which clearly were 
natural caverns, probably worn out of 
the solid earth and rock by the action of 
water or by volcanic effect, long ages ago. 

Mystery Monkey of the Cave 

If this point as to origin could be 
settled,, then we might know the mean¬ 
ing of the host of mummified animals 
found in the dim, mysterious recesses. 
It is. these creatures, most of them per¬ 
fectly preserved as mummies, which lend 
so extraordinary an interest to the 
discovery. 

One of the creatures is a bird, rather 
like a young ostrich, but with tre¬ 
mendous talons, likfe those of a hawk. 
There is a monkey, " six feet long,” 
which, if truly described, represents a 
species not in existence today. Of 
course, if a good-sized baboon were 
stretched out and measured from 
muzzle to the extremity of the hind feet, 
that would make a respectable total of 
inches, but here the discoverers speak of 
a true monke} 7 , intact, but a mummy. 

The Conqueror and Its Victim 

In one of the passages of the labyrinth 
stands a d^ad hartebeest, its pale 
leaden eyes complete and reflecting the 
light of an electric lamp flashed upon it 
—a horrifying moment for the man who 
first saw r it. Then, wedged into a cre¬ 
vasse, is what is described as a tiger, per¬ 
fect, and beneath the tiger a deer. 

The two animals, conqueror and con¬ 
quered, seem to have died together in 
the death grapple in which the carni¬ 
vore sought its meal. But a tiger the 
conqueror cannot be, for Africa has no 
tigers. It may have been a lion, but 
more probably it was a leopard. What¬ 
ever it w 7 as, there, in that amazing 
tableau, the two creatures rest where 
death suddenly found them. 

Flocks of Living Bats 

The story is certainly one of the most 
astonishing in the history of cave ex¬ 
ploring. Many monkeys are there, 
curled up comfortably in natural sleep¬ 
ing attitudes, but dried and wasted as if 
they had not lived for a thousand years 
or more ; and there are birds and other 
creatures unnamed, all dead, all watched 
over by sw^arming flocks of living bats, 
with whose guano, the cave is feet deep. 

We may never know what created this 
Roster cave, never ascertain how 7 this' 
company of birds and animals came to 
their death, but geologists can give us a 
rough guess as to the origin of the tomb, 
and good naturalists should make a 
shrewd guess as to what brought the 
end of the creatures whose astonishing 
remains are now being brought to light. 
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THE KINEMA MAN’S 
MISTAKE 

TRYING TO DECEIVE THE 
PUBLIC 

Putting the Animals in the 
Wrong Jungle 

WHAT TO LOOK FOR 

By a Natural History Correspondent 

When I was at a kinema the other 
day I saw a film that was supposed to 
be taken in the heart of Africa. It was 
a very exciting film, full of elephants 
and lions and tigers and cannibals, and 
the hero and heroine had such wonder¬ 
ful adventures and the jungle looked so 
natural that at first one was quite 
taken in* ' ‘ 

But, unfortunately, the men who 
arranged the photographs did not 
know everything about the homes of 
wild ' beasts, and they made some 
curious mistakes. 

Once I began to notice these .1 saw 
that the film had probably been taken 
in America with menagerie beasts and 
not in an African jungle at all.- Every¬ 
one knows that lions are found 'in 
Africa, but'it was a very, bad mistake to 
put tigers in an , African picture, for 
tigers live only in Asia. 

Monkeys of Two Worlds 

And there are no bears in Africa south 
of the Sahara, and no deer,- only ante¬ 
lopes.' And if you want monkeys in a 
film like that, they should not be 
American monkeys. 

Now, how’ could I tell that the monkeys 
in the film I saw did not really belong 
there ? - 

It is a very strange thing, but it is 
true, that while a monkey is always 
clearly a monkey, the monkeys of the 
Old World are quite different from 
those of the New’’ World in a large 
number pf points. These may seem 
to some of us mere details; but the 
zoologist says they are important. Two 
of them would strike the eye at once 
in a photograph ; for' the others you 
would have to look below the surface. 

Holding on by the Tail 

To begin vdth, while there are long¬ 
tailed monkeys in both hemispheres, 
it is only the American monkeys that 
can hold on to branches and things 
w’ith their tails ; the monkeys that we 
see going round with organ-grinders are 
nearly always American monkeys—we 
can see it by the way they twist their 
tails round their master's arm when they 
want to hold on. 

Then, look at their noses. If the 
monkey has a holding-on tail, the 
partition betw’een its ^nostrils v’ill be 
very broad ; the monkeys in the, film 
should have been Old World monkeys, 
in which the partition between the 
nostrils is .always narrow. 

We have often heard about the cheek- 
pouches of monkeys, and how they store 
nuts and similar things in them. But 
it is only the Old World monkeys.that 
can do this; the American monkeys 
have no cheek-pouches, 

A Matter for the Scientist 

If you can persuade a monkey to let 
you look at his teeth—but this I should 
not advise unless he is a great friend 
of yours—count his back teeth. If he 
belongs to the Old World he will have 
five grinders on each side, above and 
below, but if he is an American, he will 
have as many as six. 

Supposing wc had only the skull 
and there were no teeth in it, we could 
still tell where the monkey came from 
by the way the bones at the side of the 
forehead are arranged. 

But this is a matter for scientists, and 
too difficult for most of us. 


A MASTER OF MUSiC 

Sir F rederick Bridge T akes 
Things More Easily 

FORTY YEARS AT THE ABBEY 

Few men have played a busier or more 
useful part in English musical life during 
the past half-century than Sir Frederick 
Bridge, and if at last he is finding it 
necessary to curtail some of his activities 
that is only to say that at 78 years of 
age even the most energetic must begin 
to take things quietly. 

Composer, conductor, organist, pro¬ 
fessor, author, lecturer, antiquarian, 
Sir Frederick has proved himself an all¬ 
round musician in the course of his 
extraordinarily >vell-fill ed careei. 

To the general public he has been best 
known for over forty years as the 
organist of Westminster Abbey. He was 
indeed little more than. thirty when 
appointed—a fact that sufficiently testi¬ 
fies to the rapidity with which, from his 
modest beginnings as organist of a small 
church in the Kent village of Shorne. 
he had contrived to make his way. 

Tolling for the Great Duke 

But then, as he has confessed, he had 
made up his mind from the first, to 
become a cathedral organist; and 
indefatigable industry—plus high abili¬ 
ties, of course—enabled him to achieve 
his purpose. Yet even he could hardly 
have imagined that he would find him¬ 
self installed at Westminster at 31, and 
still less could he have foreseen that he 
was destined to occupy that position 
for so long. 

. From first to. last he served as boy 
and man under no fewer than seven 
deans, while as a chorister at Rochester 
he helped to toll the bell in 1852 for the 
death of the Duke of Wellington. 

Apart from his labours at West¬ 
minster, Sir Frederick has been long 
known to the music-loving public 
as conductor of the Royal Choral 
Society at the Albert Hall—an appoint¬ 
ment that he has now resigned. It was 
in 1896 that he was chosen to succeed 
the late Sir Joseph Barnby here, and all 
concert-goers know how successfully he 
has discharged his duties. 

A Great Speciacle 

There are few spectacles more impres¬ 
sive in their way than the sight of the 
Albert Hall filled with ten thousand 
people listening in rapt attention to the 
immortal strains of l< The Messiah ” or 
“ Elijah ” ; and for many a day to come 
the older habitues will experience a sense 
of loss in the absence of Sir Frederick's 
familiar figure. 

But Sir Frederick has no intention of 
severing his connection with the society 
altogether. “ If they won't have me on 
the committee,” he declares, ” I shall 
join the choir.” 


Little Miss Pigtail 

A young girl of our acquaintance, 
brilliant and full of high spirits, packed- 
up her boxes one day and went off to 
China. She had conceived the idea of 
giving to little Chinese girls some of the 
many blessings which had come to her 
through an English education. 

Some of us thought, ” She will soon 
ccme back. We. shall see her playing 
tennis, watch her dancing in her mother’s 
drawing-room, hear her laughing over 
the frivolous talk of the day. She will 
never stand China.” 

Then we forgot her. 

But the other day a letter came to 
England from this young missionary, 
and one of the sentences in that gay and 
radiant letter was the exclamation : “I 
would not change my job for any job 
on the face of the earth.” 

Curious, is it not, how a life of extreme 
self-sacrifice and extreme self-denial 
makes for ringing happiness ? 


MY LORD THE SNAIL 

British Monster Rivalling 
the Glyptodon 

A GIANT FROM OLDEN DAYS 

Whenever we discuss those maily 
scaly relics of bygone days, the arma- 
dilloes of South America, we have regret¬ 
fully to confess that the glory oF the 
tribe has departed with the death of the 
giants of the order, the extinct glypto- 
dons, huge creatures six feet long. 

It enables British naturalists to pre- 
I serve a touch of national pride when 
we are reminded that we had giants 
here also, and in a humbler level of life. 

The fact vfas brought to mind the other 
night when, in the presence of a gather¬ 
ing of famous scientists, our Natural 
History Museum exhibited an old 
British snail whose size rivalled that of 
the South American glyptodon. Long 
before the era of man snails took their 
walks abroad in a land abounding with 
tropical vegetation, and, like innumer¬ 
able orders, waxed exceeding great. 

The soilof Sussex once trembled be¬ 
neath ‘ the march of snails six feet in 
length, and the one shown by the 
Museum was of that kind. It lived its 
life and ate its mountainous meals in 
a Britain of which giant reptiles were 
the undisputed lords, and it grew to a 
length of six feet. How. many there 
were of these Titans, we do not know. 

But, as in almost every instance among 
the mighty of size, bulk and mass 
proved insufficient to keep these crea¬ 
tures in the tide of life. The course of 
creation surged past them. The little 
ones of the family throve ; the large 
ones lagged and languished, and today 
we must dig into the Sussex sandstone 
to find one of the order to display before 
the gaze of the savants who attend the 
gatherings of the Royal Society. 

THE SILENT PERIL 
Invisible Aeroplanes Coming 
WATCH THE WAR MEN 

In many workshops and laboratories 
men of science and engineers are working 
hard to make aeroplanes noiseless and 
invisible. In the United States they 
claim to have succeeded in silencing the 
engine and producing a machine which, 
painted grey, can hardly be detected in 
the sky. 

Why are these experiments and tests 
being made so carefully and persistently ? 
Why are the inventors kept busy ? 
In order that aeroplanes may be able 
to drop explosives and poison gas and 
fire without attracting attention. 

While the chemists are perfecting 
devices which will suffocate or blind 
everyone exposed to their abominable 
effects, the aeroplanes experts must do 
their best to make it possible for these 
substances,to be discharged over cities 
and towns full of men, women, and 
children before precautions can be taken. 

Without allowing any warning of 
their approach to be given the des¬ 
troyers will rain death upon defenceless 
populations. • That is what the military 
men, who are planning, the next war, 
intend. ” A soldier and a-gentleman,” 
we used to say. Must we not now alter 
it to “ a soldier and a fiend ” ? 


In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest. 

Sevres porcelain sweetmeat-box. £4000 
Pair of Louis XV cabinets . . £3465 

A picture by Corot . ‘ . . . £3150 

Five Flemish tapestry panels . £1365 
A picture by Joseph Israels . . £997 

Four engravings by E. Bell . . £550 

First folio Shakespeare ". . . £440 

Painting of Claude Duval by Frith £415 
A Louis XVI gold box . . £270 

Second folio Shakespeare . . £155 

A circular enamelled dish ... £84 


THE WEEK IN HISTORY 

AN INTREPID EXPLORER 


Man Who Discovered the 
North-West Passage 


SIR JOHN FRANKLIN’S ARCTIC 
JOURNEYS 


June 11. Sir John Franklin died in the Arctic 1847 

12. Charles Kingsley born at Holne, Devon . 1819 

13. First Canadian Parliament at Ottawa . . 1841 

14. Cromwell’s victory at Naseby ...... 1645 

15. Thomas Campbell, poet; died at Boulogne 1844 

16. Battles of Ligny and Quatre Bras ..... 1815 

17. John Wesley.born at Epworth 1703 


Sir John Franklin, one of the British 
heroes of exploration, died when he had 
unknowingly made the North-West 


Passage, on June nj 
i8 47 : 

Franklin’s charac¬ 
ter and life made a 
strong appeal ’ to all 
who knew him, for 
he gained distinction 
in whatever he did. 

He was born at 
Spilsby, in Lincoln¬ 
shire, and chose, sea¬ 
faring as his career in 
early boyhood. Immediately after he 
joined the navy he took part in the stern 
Battle of Copenhagen. 



Sir John Franklin 


Then he was drafted.out to Australia 
with Captain Flinders, on a surveying 
expedition, was wrecked, took part in a 
desperate sea-fight on his way home¬ 
ward, and arrived in time to be signalling 
officer in the famous man-of-war Bel- 
lerophon. in the decisive Battle of 
Trafalgar. - All this happened to him 
before lie was out of his teens. 


Tracing the Coast of Canada 

At the age of 32 he began his ex¬ 
periences as an Arctic explorer by 
making an attempt, between Spitz- 
bergen and Greenland, on the North- 
West Passage, but was obliged.to return 
because of dangerous damage to one of 
the two companion ships. 

His ability had now made him a 
" coming ” man; and he was sent on a 
land-exploring expedition to Arctic 
Canada, where he travelled, through 
great privations, over 5500 miles, and 
almost succeeded in tracing the coast 
from the mouth of the Mackenzie Rivet 
to a known point in North Alaska. 

Returning home he was knighted., 
and, after further naval service in the 
Mediterranean, was sent out as Lieu¬ 
tenant-governor of Tasmania, which 
was then partly a convict settlement. 
There he gained great popularity, and 
organised the social and educational life 
of the colony with marked success. 

Out into the Unknown 

When Franklin returned from Aus¬ 
tralasia two ships, the Erebus and 
Terror, had recently come back from 
Antarctic exploration, and the Govern¬ 
ment was considering' whether they 
should not be sent to attempt the North- 
West Passage : from the -Northern 
Atlantic to the , Northern Pacific. 
Though Franklin was now in his sixtieth 
year he urged liis right to take command 
of the. expedition, and his wish y was 
gratified. ; The - ships passed into the 
Arctic world, *and were 'last seen oh 
July 26, 1845, by a \Vhaler. 

* Years passed, and, nothing being heard 
of the explorers, expedition after expe¬ 
dition was sent out to discover their 
fate—fifteen expeditions in all. Little 
by little news was heard from the 
Eskimos of the Far North, and relics of 
the. travellers who had perished were 
recovered. Among the relics was a 
report telling the date when Franklin 
died, before his men suffered the last 
extremities of hunger, after one ship 
had sunk and the other had been de¬ 
serted in an attempt to reach safety. 

Franklin had succeeded in making 
the North-West Passage when he died, 
but did not know it. 
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NIGHTINGALES 
ROUND LONDON 

Travelling 3000 Miles to 
Hear a Bird Sing 
MUSIC OF A MOONLIGHT NIGHT 

By Oup Country Correspondent 

The American scientist, Dr. Casey Wood, 
who- travelled 3000 miles to hear the night-, 
aigale, has been successful in. his quest. 

If an American-'scientist can think it 
worth while to‘travel all the way from 
America to England to hear the night¬ 
ingale’s song, we* who live in England, 
where the bird performs almost daily for 
several months of the year, should be 
very thankful for our great, privilege. 

The nightingale is pretty general over 
the South of England, though it is rarer 
in the West and North, and is unknown 
in Scotland and Ireland.- Dr. Wood 
heard the bird in the daytime in Surrey, 
not very far from-London. As a matter of 
fact, the nightingale, though it. does not 
go into the very heart of London, can 
be heard all round the City within a few 
miles of Charing Cross. 

Its beautiful song is quite* a familiar 
sound in Richmond Park, on Wimbledon 
Common, at Upper Norwood, in Epping. 
Forest, and in Abbey Wood,. Woolwich, 
so that a dweller in town can, by taking 
a bus ride, soon reach the haunts of the 
most beautiful of singing birds. 

There are some \vho are disappointed- 
on hearing the nightingale for the first 
time, probably because by reading so 
much about the beauty'of its sdng they 
expect too much, but, by the general 
consensus of opinion; of all British birds 
it makes the sweetest music, though one 
or two others run-it fairly close. Its 
phraseology is perfect," and for strength 
and purity its song is without rival. 

In size, form, and habits the nightin¬ 
gale is very much like the robin, for 
which it might be taken were it not for 
its russet-brown plumage and grey 
breast. It feeds on the ground and hops 
here, there; and everywhere like the robin. 
It also has the robin’s habit of throwing 
up its tail and lowering its-head. 

Its song began towards, the. end of 
April and will continue in full-, strength 
up to the middle of June, or perhaps a 
little longer, so that .there, is still time 
to hear it. . . 

It is, of course, a .mistake, to, suppose 
that the nightingale sings only in the 
night-time. In.fine weather it will sing 
on and off all day, but it is in the evening 
that the music sounds most beautiful. 
It does not sing.in the’dark, but if the 
moon is shining it will sing almost con¬ 
tinuously for hours together/ 


THE MOON NEXT WEEK 



The moon at 11 p.m., summer time, on June 11 


Newspaper Notes and Queries 

What does Ab incunabilis mean? 

From the cradle. 

Who was Paul Pry ? The principal 
character in John Poole’s play of the., 
same name, a meddling fellow, always 
interfering in other people’s affairs. 

What is a tramp steamer ? A , vessel 
that does, not regularly, ply. between 
fixed ports, but goes from .port to port 
as it can obtain cargoes, and often 
remains away for long periods ..! '. ; 


FALSE ANTIQUITIES 

A TRADE IN FORGERIES 

Treasures that Never Lay in 
Pharaoh’s Tomb 

HOW TRAVELLERS ARE TRICKED 

Three warnings to the public against 
audacious frauds have just appeared. *'• 

Sir Flinders Petrie, the great Egypt¬ 
ologist, tells us that spurious relics,of the 
land of the Pharaohs are abundant in 
Egypt; notice comes from the-New 
York Metropolitan Museum of Art that 
enormous numbers of faked, Egyptian 
relics are pn sale there ; and from India 
arrives, the tale that the Dependency is 
being flooded* with false banknotes, 
believed to* have been put into circula¬ 
tion for the purpose’ of causing panic 
in the local money market. 

The money forgers will soon be dealt 
with, but the tracking of makers of 
false objects of interest in the East is 
another matter. ' 

They are' brilliantly clever and un- 
blushingly audacious. They produce 
copies of the old clay tablets, of Assyria 
and sell them as originals.: they fashion 
artificial specimens of the scarab,' 
turned out as jewels, and represent them 
as the product of the old kingly tombs ; 
they break lip ancient • coffins and carve 
the wood into figures* which they ; de¬ 
clare to have lain for thousands' of’years 
in the sepulchre of prince or potentate. 

A Shameful Industry ' 

. Experts are not deceived, but travel¬ 
ling tourists are easily swindled. . Tlie 
forgeries are not a new idea,' for there 
is.a case of exhibits of the kind in the 
British Museum showing such things 
two generations old; but the trade in 
bogus relics has gained an impetus from 
a curious cause. ' - 

When our .army conquered Mesopo¬ 
tamia the troops sent home for books 
dealing with the history and antiquities, 
of the East. These were sent out from 
-the " British Museum, superb* little 
volumes, giving history and illustrations 
of the very things the forgers’sought to 
make. In time some of the precious 
books passed out of the keeping of those 
for whom- they, were, intended, they 
reached rascally hands,, and. the infor¬ 
mation given, with the illustrations 
published, were just so. many expert 
specifications for, the clever swindlers. 
The making of false antiquities has thus 
suddenly reached the shameful dignity 
of an organised traffic. - • : 

There is only one way of making cer¬ 
tain - that .Eastern relics are. genuine, 
and that is to submit them to a Govern¬ 
ment expert before buying. ■ - ■ ■ 


MOST BEAUTIFUL LAND 
ON EARTH ■ ; 

A Travelled Soldier’s Plea 
ENGLISH BIRDS AND FLOWERS 

An ex-soldier now in Canada, 'who 
travelled repeatedly through various 
countries during the Avar and admired 
their beauties, asks us to let hinv say 
that, in his opinion, there is ho land that' 
compares with’ England in the simplest 
forms of natural attractiveness. ■ 

Nowhere can be seen, lie contends, 
such green hedgerows, such expanses of 
floAvers—daisies, buttercups, primroses 
and bluebells ; such a display of may 
blossom, Avhite and red,, and chestnut 
pink and Avliite ; such A’illage and cot¬ 
tage scenes around ancient grey churches; 
such songs of lark and thrush, black¬ 
bird and nightingale. - ' 

And he points the' moral cf this 
natural beauty by suggesting to our 
young readers that it is their lot, pri\ r i- 
lege, and duty to be clean in speech and 
pure in heart to make a fitting human 
accompaniment to the lo\'eliness of our 
native land. . , 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

Little Puzzles in Natural History 

Answered by Our Natural Historian 

All questions must be asked on postcards, 
and not more than one question on each card. 

is Eleven Years a Record for a Bantam 
Hen’s Life.? 

We can find no record of one having 
lived longer. 

Does the First Rain of May Keep Fresh 
Always? 

This is a superstition. The first rain 
of May behaves like any other rain. 

Is the Hedge Sparrow a Finch ? 

No. This charming bird, Avhose proper 
name is Accentor modularis, is a small 
European Avarbler... It is not related to 
the sparrow. ... 

Why Does Red Ink in Water Make a Cut 
Flower Die-More Quickly? 

The chemicals in the ink are harmful to 
the flower, lienee it dies quicker in water, 
with red ink in it than in pure water. 

How Can the Sex of a Ringdove be Told ? 

The tAvo sexes ate practically alike, 
but the male has the bolder head and 
carries the brighter plumage about the 
neck in the nesting season. 

Why Do Goldfish Turn Black? 

Goldfish do not turn black /..but black 
or broAvn fish become golden. The 
sombre hue is a sign of youth / the change 
of colour comes A\ith increasing growth. 

How Long Do Bullfinches Live in 
Captivity ? 

Practically all the finches are capable 
of living about fifteen 5 years. Caged 
birds, if A\ T isely and kindly treated, fre¬ 
quently attain this* age and' more. 

How Can Minnows be Kept and Reared? 

With sufficient fresh A\ T ater they thrive 
bn a diet of various aquatic plants, A\ T ith 
worms, insects, small; Avater-snails, and 
molluscs from pond or stream or ditch. 

What Should a Grass Snake be Fed On? 

The natural food of our common snake 
is frogs, mice, small birds, eggs, and 
insects. Its prey is'swallowed Avhole. In 
the Avater this snake catches neAvts. 

What is a Budgerigar’s Nest Like? 

In a state of nature the . budgerigar 
uses a hole in a tree for. a nest. In 
taptivity a .coconut husk or a tit-nest 
box is its favourite nursery. It uses no 
nesting material..- 

Is Tortoiseshell Obtained in a Cruel Way ? 

Not noAV". * Formerly * abominable 
cruelty Avas practised By depriving the 
creature of its shell, then throwing it back 
into the sea/ Fortunately that form of 
torture has been stopped.. 

Is Sugar Obtained from the Sap of the 
Plane Tree or Sycamore ? 

There is-sugar in,all sap, but the plane 
yields none for use by man. The syca¬ 
more may do so, for it is a relative of the 
fig,, and the Egyptian sycamore produces 
SAveet fruits Avhich are called figs. 

Do Apes Come Next to Man in 
Intelligence ? 

No, because, unlike the dog and some 
other friends of: man,' the apes have 
never enjoyed The improving influences 
of domestication. Had as much care 
been expended on their training for 
generations as has-been, spent on the 
dog they might have , sho\yn greater 
intelligence than any other animal. 

What Other Birds Beside Parrots Can be 
Taught to Speak? 

The jackdaw can be taught to speak a 
Avord or tAVo, and magpies' and jays 
learn to speak well, but the best speaking 
birds in the \A*orld are some of the little 
Indian mynas. One at the London Zoo. 
used to speak so. plainly that its words 
Avere often mistaken by visitors for those 
of some person standing close by. 

What is an Electron ? An electron is 
a particle of negative electricity Avhich 
forms the outer shell of an atom. A 
simple explanation of many of the 
mysteries of matter is given in ioo 
Questions and AnsAvers About Matter 
in the C.N. monthly for June—My 
Magazine—now lying on the bookstalls 
Avith this paper 


BRILLIANT POINT IN 
THE EASTERN SKY 

100 TIMES BRIGHTER 
THAN THE SUN 

Light—the Great Key that 
Unlocks the Universe 

WORK OF THE SPECTROSCOPE 

By Our Astronomical Correspondent 

The bright and long twilight of these 
June eA^enings, Avhen there is no real 
night, screens from vieAV all but the most 
brilliant of the heavenly host. 

One of the most striking of these, 
which many observers may have noticed 
high up in the eastern sky, is Vega. 

■ Vega is the brightest star in the con¬ 
stellation of Lyra, of the Lyre, and is by 
many astronomers considered the 
brightest in the northern lieaA^ens, out¬ 
shining both . Capella and the golden 
Arcturus, to the right and farther south. 

Vega should be looked for between 10 
and ii pan.; as soon as the deepening 
twilight permits; then it will be found 
about due east, and about tAvo-thirds of 
the way up from the horizon toward 
o\ r erhead. 

Message on a Beam of Light 

It is a hundred times brighter than 
our ' Sun and H )r dportionately hotter, 
shining 'with-'the intensely Avhite incan¬ 
descence of the A type of sutr, which, 
compared with, ours, may be likened tc 
an electric light beside a candle flame. 

But Vega’s great/distance, 2,300,000 
times as* far as our Sun, reduces his 
apparent brilliancy to but an intensely 
bright , point of light. Were our Sun as 
far off as Vega he Avould appear but an 
insignificant, little, star. 

We depend upon light for all that avg 
knoAv beyond our Earth ; and this fleet 
messenger, speeding at 186,330 miles a 
second, takes 35 ?, years to come from Vega. 

ft is a AA'onderful message that is borne 
upon that beam of light. For se\ r enty 
years science has been deciphering it. 
But for that light we should know no-, 
thing of other suns, and space would be 
to us a*colossal void. 

What the Colours Tell Us 

As it is ? Vega's brilliant beams/after 
passing through a telescope are 'sub¬ 
mitted tt> a most searching analysis, 
called spectrum* analysis. The* glass 
pritm of the spectroscope spreads out 
before the observer a scroll, as it Avere; 
a band of brilliant colours, all blending 
into one another and conventionally 
divided by man into seven divisions; with 
red at one end and A r iolet at the other. 

There are many colour's beyond that 
we cannot. see, but avg know they are 
there. These are called the infra-fed 
and ultra-violet. 

Many Avonderful things invisible in 
ordinary light are revealed as exquisitely 
beautiful A\ r hen ultra-violet light shines 
on them, while the invisible infra-red 
rays give out enormous heat. 

Noav,' every star sends us this message 
band of colour, \dsible and invisible ; 
but the bands from different stars are 
far from being similar, and the differences 
are found to be amazingly obvious when 
the colour band is examined microscopic¬ 
ally and measured micrometrically. 

Dark Lines in a Band of Colour 

Numerous dark lines are revealed run¬ 
ning parallel with the colours. They 
can be photographed with great minute¬ 
ness and precision, and examined at 
leisure. There it is found that , these 
lines vary in position in relation to the 
colours; they vary in intensity, and 
sometimes become duplicated, and some¬ 
times shift in a remarkable Avay. 

It is thus, both by their existence and 
their marvellous movements,. that they 
tell us that Vega is composed of most of 
the elements that Ave have in our homes 
though in a different condition, and that 
he i s approaching us at ten miles a second ; 
and if he had large, luminous Avorlds 
revolving round him the dark lines would 
reveal that also. They may even tell us 
hoAv far he is away. G. F. M. 
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MEN OF THE MIST 

The Exciting Adventures of Told by T. C. Bridges, 
Two Boys Among the Indians ® the C:N. Storyteller 


CHAPTER 35 

,, ;; The Boys Blunder 

T he two boys were so paralysed 
with amazement - that they 
simply could not move. . They 
stood perfectly still, hardly breath¬ 
ing, staring fixedly at the astonish¬ 
ing monster. ' 

Billy was the first to speak. 
“What is it ? ” he-asked of 
Clem, ; in a hoarse whisper. 

• “ j—i think it’s a mammoth ! 
replied Clem breathlessly’. 

“But they were extinct thou¬ 
sands of years ago." 

“ That one isn't,” replied Clem ; 
and the two fell silent again. 

The monster had not seen them, 
for it stood quietly, only switching 
its,.tail occasionally. What the 
boys had at first taken, for a second* 
tail they now saw was a trunk. 
This, too, the great creature swung 
at intervals. ‘ . • • • 

“ Let’s go nearer,” said Billy at 
last. “ See those rocks over to the 
left ? . If we were to work up 

' behind them, we could get quite 
close without its seeing us.” 

Clem looked and saw that Billy 
was right. The rocks seemed to give 
quite good cover.' In their intense 
. interest and excitement both of 
them had entirely forgotten Bart’s 
warning to come, back if they saw 
anything living. Another minute 
and they were behind the rocks 
and creeping very cautiously up the 
hillside. 

The rocks . were big glacier 
boulders covered with lichen and 
half sunk in the ground, and there 
was a-deal of rough undergrowth 
all around which made a good 
screen. At any rate, there was 
plenty.of cover, and within a very 
few minutes the two had gained a 
spot almost opposite to where the 
hairy giant was still standing under 
the cool shade of the big birches. 
Billy stopped with a gasp. 
“You’re right, Clem!” he 
breathed in his brother's ear. 

“ It is a mammoth ! ” 

Clem did not answer. He simply 
could not. For there, in full view, 
was a creature more wonderful 
and terrifying than anything he 
had ever dreamed of. 

It resembled an elephant, being 
about the same height as an 
African elephant, though much 
longer in the body. It was covered 
from head to foot with coarse, 

' reddish hair, and had the most 
tremendous . tusks. These were 
fully, ten'feet in length, and much 
more curved than those of the 
elephant. ■ 

.Clem, felt half-suffocated. He 
had a kind of feeling that he and 
Billy had dropped back through a 
hundred centuries into the dawn 
of the world. How long the two 
crouched there neither of them 
know,- for they were lost to all 
sense of time. What brought 
them to their senses at last was a 
sudden movement of the gigantic 
beast. The long, hairy trunk went 
up, and he turned Toward them. 
As * he did so the sunlight was 
reflected in his small, deep-set eyes, 

- which glowed red as live coals. 

Suddenly Clem realised what they 
had done.' They had got to wind¬ 
ward of.the monster, and the faint 
breeze had taken their scent down 
to him. ‘He clutched Billy’s arm. 

“ He’s winded us ! We’ve got 
to clear I ” he whispered shai'ply. 

As lie spoke he ducked away 
. again downhill, and Billy followed' 
close behind him. , 

They had not gone twenty yards 
when the stillness of the great 
valley was broken by a scream like 
that of half-a-dozen steam .whistles 
all opened at once. Then the whole 
earth shook with the trampling of 
giant feet. 


“ Run, Billy ; run ! ” Clem cried; 
and together the two raced away 
down the. hillside, the mammoth 
in full chase. 

CHAPTER 37 

Bart is Angry 

Plem glanced back over his 
^ shoulder and saw the mam¬ 
moth wight on their track. The 
giant came at a shambling gallop 
which, however, ate up the ground 
at amazing speed. His great trunk 
was lifted high above his head, 
and his wicked little-eyes gleamed 
red-as blood. 

' Clem could hardly believe that 
what was happening was real, but 
felt rather as if he were in the grip 
of some dreadful, nightmare. 

He and Billy ran like the wind, 
but inwardly both - felt it was 
useless. - They must be caught, 
gored by those fearful tusks, and 
trampled into the earth beneath 
those ponderous feet. 

Immediately in front 'was a belt 
of thick, scrubby bush. Both 
hurled themselves into it ; then 
Clem, leading by a yard or two, 
suddenly felt the ground give way 
beneath him. He was falling, 
falling ! A thud that nearly stunned 
him, and he was lying flat in a. deep 
bed of rotten leaves and twigs, and, 
before he knew what was happening, 
here was Billy on top of him. 

“.Where are we? " panted Billy. 
“ Are—are'you hurt, Clem’? ” 

“ No,” answered Clem, struggling 
to his feet and glancing round. 

He and Billy were at the bottom 
of a gully some ten ieet deep,-a 
narrow place with bushes arching 
over it so that it was almost dark. 
To the right it opened out, but to 
the left it seemed to be narrower 
and deeper. 

“ This way ! ” Clem cried, and, 
seizing Billy by the arm ; dragged 
him away to the left. 

They had not gone ten "paces 
before the sky was darkened over¬ 
head, and right above them the 
huge form of the mammoth shot 
into sight. Impossible as it might 
seem, the monster had actually 
cleared the gully in its stride, and 
the bushes ripped with a noise like 
torn paper as it continued its head¬ 
long rush down the hill. 

Clem leaned against tfie side of 
the gully for support. He felt 
suddenly weak and was shivering 
a* over. Billy’s face was white 
and his teeth were chattering, but 
he pulled himself together pluckily. 

“ A close thing, Clem ! ” he said. 

Clem recovered himself with a 
great effort. 

“ A bit too close ! ” he answered 
hoarsely. Then his face changed. 
“ Bart ! ” he exclaimed. “ Bart 
and Jock ! The brute will be after 
them ! ” 

In a flash he was scrambling 
frantically out of the gully,. Billy 
following. Reaching the top, they 
were just in time to see the mam¬ 
moth vanishing through the trees 
a dong way downhill, and, sick with 
terror, they both ran after him 
as hard as they could go. But the 
creature had a tremendously long 
start, and by the «£ime the boys 
reached the edge of the wood he 
was ever so far away and had 
nearly reached the brook. 

- “ Where’s Bart ? ” cried Clem, 
pulling up shprt. 

- He and Billy looked all round, 
but could not see a sign of the rest 
of their party.. Bart, Jock,. and 
the Indians had all vanished 
completely. 

. “ Perhaps they’ve' hidden,” said 
Billy hopefully. 

“ Where could they hide ? 
retorted Clem, looking down into 
the open, treeless valley. 

“ I—I don’t know,” answered 
Billy unhappily. “ But the mam¬ 
moth hasn't got them, anyhow/- he 
added more hopefully. 


“We'd better go and look for 
them,” said Clem/ “ The mam¬ 
moth seems to be going.right away.” 

The giant beast was indeed half¬ 
way up the opposite slope, and still 
travelling nearly as fast as a horse 
could gallop, so the . boys . made 
their way downhill toward, the 
spot where they had left Bart some 
half-an-hour earlier. But still 
there was no sign of any of their 
friends, and they were not only 
puzzled but also were both getting 
decidedly scared. 

All of a sudden Billy gave a shout 
and started running. 

“ There’s Bart'! ” he cried, point¬ 
ing ahead. . . 

Bart it was, his head just visible 
over the bank of the brook, and out 
he came, Jock following,. then the 
Indians. They were all soaked 
through and blue with cold. For 
though the sun was warm, the 
water of these Arctic streams has 
always an icy chill. 

Bart’s usually good-humoured 
face was decidedly grim. 

* “I thought I told ye both to 
come straight back if ye saw’ any¬ 
thing,” he said sternly. 

Clem answered. * 

“ I’m sorry, Bart. The fact is 
we both got so excited we forgot 
all about it.” ... 

. “ Wal, yc see what ye’ve done,” 
said Bart. “ Jock arid I have.had 
to stand up to our necks 1 in the 
river, and as for the Indians, they’re 
so scared I don’t reckon either of 
them wall be much use f ;r the rest 
of the trip.” ■* 

Clem and Billy hung tlieir heads.* 
They had nothing to say. . 

Jock broke in. ? 

“ They don't look as if they’d 
had too gay a. time, themselves, 
Bart. Bid the beast chase you, 
Clem ? ” ^ 

Clem shuddered. “I should 
think he did..-’ If we hadn't fallen 
into a gully he’d have got us, too.” 

Bart looked them over; he 
noticed their muddy, torn clothes 
and scratched hands and faces. He 
nodded, 

“ I guess we won’t say any more 
about it. But it*11 be a lesson to yc 
both to mind what I say in’future. 
Now I reckon we’ll have to push on. 
I’d like mighty well to stop and 
light a fire and dry off, but the 
Indians won’t stay in this here 
valley unless we tie ’em. . So ye'd 
better march.” 

CHAPTER 33 

The Whistling Flames 

“ Dart,” said Billy, as they sat 
around their fire after sup¬ 
per that night, “did you know 
that wonderful beast lived in the 
valley ? ” 
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“Wall,; I’ve seed his footmarks 
once before and all the trees with 
the branches tore down. So I knew 
he was somewhere around, but it’s 
a fact that I never, actually saw 
him till today.” ' 

“ But I can’t understand it,” 
broke in Clem. “ The books all say 
the mammoth was extinct ages ago/!, 

“Do you reckon the chaps that 
wrote ’em had ever been up here ? ” 
asked Bart, drily. 

Clem smiled. “ It’s quite plain 
they haven’t,” he'answered. 

For. the next three days they 
marched hard, and late on, the 
fourth afternoon after they had 
left the Valley of. the Mammoth 
they reached - the top of a long, 
bare.ridge. ../•'* - 

Immediately in front was a wide 
valley with a big river at the bot¬ 
tom, a river that ran from the 
south due north. It was bordered 
on each ^side by broad strips of 
curiously; dark soil, which was com¬ 
pletely bare of vegetation. ' 

But Bart was not looking at the 
river. He had- turned and was 
scanning the country they had 
just crossed. 1 

“ Can’t see anything this- time,” 
he said at last. “ Can you, Clem ?” 

Clem shook his head. 

“ No,” he answered. “ You don’t 
think: Pelly is still. following us, db 
you, Bart ? ” 

“It all depends on whether he’s 
met up with the other fellers,”‘said 
Bart. • 

Billy broke in, 

“ It’s not likely we’d see them 
now, in broad daylight, but if we 
camped here and if they really are 
following we might spot their fire.” 

Bart nodded. 

“ That’s sense,” he allowed; 
“ and though we Can’t rightly spare 
the time I guess we’ll do it.” He 
considered a moment. “ I’ve got 
it,” he said presently. “ We won’t 
waste time, after all. Bump your 
kit here, boys, under this rock. 
Then we’ll push on to the river and 
come back here to camp.” 

The boys wondered much what 
Bart was after, but by this time they 
knew him too well to ask questions. 
Down went their kit. behind the 
rock, and the whole party marched 
briskly downhill. 

There were woods between them 
and the river, and it was getting 
dusk before they got near the 
water. 

Presently they both became 
aware of a curious, thin whistling 
sound which puzzled them greatly. 
They quickened their x^ace, and, 
as they broke through the belt 
of scrub that edged the river, 
saw 7 a strange light shining through 
the gloom; 

They pulled up short. “ Look 
at that, Clem ! ” exclaimed Billy 
sharply. 

They were standing on the edge 
of a broad belt of clayey sand, 
black as coal, bare and almost as 
smooth as a board floor. Half-way 
between them and the w r ater 
spouted a geyser of blue flame 
which danced up and down, now 
quite near the ground, then shooting 
up to a score of feet or more. And 
as it spouted it w r histled and 
crooned to itself in the strangest 
fashion. 

“ What in the w*orld is it ? ” 
continued Billy. 

It was Bart, coming up behind 
them, who ans\vered. 

“ Just a gas jet, Billy. There’s 
heaps of ’em around here, for these 
are oil sands, and some day when 
this country is opened up it’s 
going to be the richest'in the world. 
I lit this one myself last time I come 
along, and I reckon mebbe it’ll go 
on burning long after I’ve pushed 
on to another world. But wc can’t 
stop to watch it now. There’s a 
job that must be done afore it 
gets dark.” 

As he spoke he turned, dipped 
down among the bushes, and dis¬ 
appeared from sight. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


Five-Minute Story 

The Coat 

]\ /Toor . Hall, for all its fine- 
1 ’^ sounding name, is only a 
small farmhouse. It stands on 
the edge of Dartmoor (which 
fact justifies half the name), some 
six or seven miles away from the . 
little town' of Widdicombe. It 
is a comfortable -enough house,- 
square, stolid, and unpretentious;' 
and, ' although there were onh 7 
about fifty acres attached to it 
in his day, Farmer Bayfield was 
reported to be a man of means. 

He was a single man, hard¬ 
working, and not only farmed , 
the land but did all the work of 
the farmhouse himself. 

“ Cows an’ pigs an’ horses be 
company enough for me,” he 
w r ould savr “ They be more relia¬ 
ble like than human beings, an* 
they never' argues. ’ ’ 

So w r hen his nephew, Phil 
Bayfield, a tall, pale boy of 
fifteen, came to the farm to get 
seme of the pure air that was 
denied him in London he found 
himself entirely thrown on his 
-bwn resources for amusement and 
companionship. 

This fact did not displease' 
Phil, who, being a quiet, studious 
boy, spent most of his time in 
reading such books as the farm, 
afforded*. • 

One morning his uncle ’ an¬ 
nounced that, as it was market 
day, Phil must look after the 
place by himself. 

“ I may be late home,” he 
said, “ but youTl be all right. 
Nobody ever comes here, and if 
they did it ’ud only be a neigh¬ 
bour come to pass the time o’ 
day like.” 

. Phil smiled. 

“ I’ll be quite all right, Uncle,” 
he said. " I found a book called 
* Sherlock Holmes 9 on a shelf 
last night. I’ll read that.” 

His uncle nodded. 

" I’d forgotten that,” he said. 

It were left here some summers 
ago by a young fellow who 
stayed the night; he had lest 
his way ou^the moor.” 

Phil read all day, and it was 
only the waning light from the 
setting sun that called his atten¬ 
tion to the fact that the day was 
drawing to a close. 

The story had been about 
robbers, and when Phil had put 
the book-down he became con¬ 
scious of the fact that his uncle 
was reported to keep a large 
sum of money- in the house. 
The silence frightened him. He 
thought he heard strange noises 
and movings upstairs. It might 
be, he thought, that there were 
robbers in the house at that 
moment. 

He grew 7 terrified. Suppose 
they suddenly dashed in oft him ! 

He rose to his feet cautiously 
and ran toward the front door. 

As he threw 7 the door open 
something seized him from be¬ 
hind, a pair of arms fell across 
his shoulders. He slipped full 
length to the floor, trembling in 
every limb. 

Nothing happened. He glanced 
cautiously over his shoulder. 

An old coat belonging to his 
uncle had fallen from the door on 
to his shoulders. 
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DF MERRYMAN 

The children were all enjoying the 
party; but little Jack, the 
youngest of them all, was struggling 
with a plate of cold meat. 

* Be careful, Jackie,” said his 
hostess, as she watched him. “ Are 
you sure you. can. manage to- cut 
your own meat ? ” , 

Oh, yes, thank you,” he replied. 
“ We often have it as tough as this . 
at home.” 

0 0 O ' 

What Wards are These ? 

Qn'E ray of light divide in twain' * * 
. Two perfect words you'lFsee 
quite plain. 

Each the same meaning will convey; 
Our present state they both display. 

. Solutions next week 
0 0 0 

What flowers are most likely to be 
found in a shoemaker's shop ? 
Lady's slippers. 

□ 0 0 
Do You Live in Swan Street ? 

NaMes like this point to the sign of 
an old tavern that once stood 
in The street, but has probably long 
since disappeared. Taverns were 
familiar meeting-places, and tho¬ 
roughfares came to be. known by 
the most prominent tavern in them. 


0.0 0 
Events in History 



Why is the letter A like the honey¬ 
suckle ? 

Because a B follows it. 


a 0.0’-- 

A Dumb Friend 

There once was a capital cow ; 
>Vho was simply superb in a row; 
She could knock over cats - 
And make mincemeat of rats, . 
But, alas! she could never say 
. “ How.” 


0 ‘ 0 ' 0 

School Howlers 



A Very Mixed Metaphor 

A patriotic member of the House 
of Commons once said : “ The 
British lion, whether it ! is roaming 
the deserts of India or climbing the 
forests of Canada, will not draw in 
its horns or retire into'its shell.” 

0 0 ' 0 " 


When the Stickleback Rose 



TJrownie Fisherman (very much 
afraid): “ Oh dear, that must 
be the whale that Sinbad mistook 
for an island ! ” 

0 .□ . 0 
Puzzle Proverbs 

When the missing letters are filled 
in, each of the following lines will 
be found to be a well-known proverb. 

' H*n-s-y-s-h-b-s-p-l*c-. 

H-w-o-o-s-b-r-o-i-g-o-s-s-r-o-i-g. 

A-t-t-h-n-i-e-a-e-n-n-. 

Can you fill in the missing letters ? 

, Solutions- next week 
.0 • 0 ' ,. ’ 0 , 
Why is a railway time-table very 
; much like human life ? 

Because it has many ups and 
downs. 

0 . -0 . , 0 . 

A Mixed Diet 

Miss Mar si e kept tadpoles and 
newts, 

And fed them on soapsuds and roots; 
But her father ciied “ Oh ! ” 
When they took to the toe 
Of his best ten-and-sixpenny boots. 

• 0 0 , 0 - V . 

What four letters describe an am- 
. bassador ?. 

X L N C. 

□ 0 . 0 . 

Caught 

The whale was lashing 'furiously; 
He splashed and lashed, but 
curiously 

His captors kept afloat. 

It really must have hurt his pride 
To find, however hard he tried, 

He couldn't swamp their boat. - 

“My day is done”, he cried in pain. 
“The good.old times won't come 
again 

When I ruled all the sea ; 

For whalers come and whalers go, 
I've watched them sailing to and fro, 
And now they've done for me ! ” 
d □- • 0 . 

An Expert Salesman 
A wealthy merchant was visiting 
a young artist at his studio. 

“ Do you sell any of your pic- 
, tures ? ” he asked, after looking at 
several. t 

“ Yes, sir,” untruthfully replied 
the artist, feeling that here at last 
was a chance to sell. , . 

“ You do ? ” returned the mer¬ 
chant. “ Then come down to my 
, office, and I’ll give you a job. 1’ye 
been looking for a salesman' like 
you for years.” 

o'' o □. 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
v Vera’s Problem 

The four numbers making 45 were 
4, ll, 10, and 20. 

44-2=6, 11—2=9, 10 X 2=20, and 
204-2=10.. . 
6+9+204-10 = 45. 

What Ami? A book 
Buried Names 

Jessica, Helen, Ruth, Ethel 
Who Was She ? 

The Queen in Africa was - Cleopatra 


Jacko Puts Things Right 

D elinda was .'very proud of her new house. It was a very 
’ nice house, and she spared no time or trouble in making 
it pretty and comfortable. And it’s not so easy in these days 
when you. have to look twice at every penny before you spend it. 
- , The family, got tired of hearing Belinda talk of “ the trash 
the shopkeepers sold you/' and “the prices they had the 
impudence to ask for it/' 

Still, she did wonders with her clever fingers and the knack 
she. had of making the best of everything. 

She gave a little party when everything was ready, and 
invited all her friends and all her husband's friends to what 
9 she called her house-warming. ■' .: 

And a very jolly, time they had: Everybody was delighted 
with everything. All the men said Belinda was a very lucky 
woman to have a husband who could build her such a fine 
house, and all the ladies said Joe was* a very lucky man to have a 
wife who could make such a beautiful home out of next-to- 
n’othing-at-all— 1 for you may be sure .they, all knew the price 
, of every curtain and every bit of carpet in the house. r 

They had a perfectly splendid day, every one of them— 
including Jacko, who was in charge* of the refreshments. 

. For a wonder Jacko got through the day without being once 
called to order. The plum-cake went surprisingly quickly, 
and Belinda had her suspicions p but nothing was said, and' 
Jacko continued to smile in blissful, content. , 

It was midnight before they went to bed, and they were 
all very sleepy when it was time to get up the next morning. 
When Belinda had cooked the breakfast and got her Joe 
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off to work, she yawned and said- she would like to go back, 
to bed again. 

“Then why don't you?.''asked Jacko, who had spent 
the night there. - . 

.“Me!" cried Belinda. “ It'll take, me all day to get the 
house straight again ! " 

Jacko. began, to sing “ After the ball is over," but he broke 
off to say: . . * 

“ I'll' help you I " • . 

“ No, thank you ! " said Belinda. You be off home, there’s 
a good lad!" . : ; 

But Jacko wasn't going'to be put off like that. He .wandered, 
round, looking for a job on his own; and he very soon found one. 

For quite an hour he was as quiet as a mouse ; then he 
called * Belinda. 

“ Come and look at the parlottr floor," he said. "-It was in an 
awful state, so I got the stuff and, polished it up." ‘ 

He had polished with a vengeance. It was like glass. 

'Belinda* all.unsuspecting, walked proudly in. 

+ “ It does look nice ! " she said. - “ You are a good lad, Jacko ! " 

And then she took a step forward, and slipped and slid till? 
down she went, full-sprawl. 

J ‘ Of all the lads that were .born to. vex a busy woman 1 " 
she cried, as she picked herself up. “ Get . off out of The' house 
this very minute! " . : 


The paragraph on the right is a French translation of the paragraph on the left 


An Unlucky Dream 


Un R£ve Malencontreux i 


Albert Saltwell, an old “ salt," 
was famous when he was in the 
Navy as a swimmer and high 
^ diver. 

Though he has given up diving 
he still dreams about it, and one 
night his dream was so vivid 
that he got up . and dived out of 
a window of . his house . at 
Tottenham. - 

He, was picked up and taken to 
— hospital with a fractured skull. 


Lorsqu’il etait dans la Marine, 
Albert Saltwell, un vieux lou'p* 
de mer, etait renomme comme 
nageur et comme plongeur. 

Bien qu’il ne fasse plus de 
plongeons, il reve encore a ses 
prouesses, et, une nuit, son reve 
fut si frappant qu’il se relcva et 
plongea par la fenetre de sa 
maison a Tottenham. -* ' 

On le ramassa et on le trans¬ 
porta a l’hopital, le crane frac¬ 
ture. . 


Tales Before Bedtime 

The Star-Fish 

O ONNIE had been to the sca- 
side every year as long 
as he could remember,, but lie 
had never ; seen a star-fish. 

There must have been plenty 
of them about, but they always 
seemed to hide when ’ Ronnie 
came their way. 

Of course, he had seen jelly¬ 
fish and anemones, , and •, all 
sorts of other queer sea crea¬ 
tures, but he badly wanted to 
see a star-fish. He had seen 
pictures of them, and they 
looked such jolly things. 

But here lie was once again 
at the end- of his holiday. It 
was the very last afternoon, 
and the next day he would be 
.in the train on his way homei 
-... However, a lot could be done 
in an afternoon. ' ' 

. “ I'm going off to look for 

Stax-fish," he announced. ’ 

.“ Indeed you're not! " said 
Jim, his elder brother. “ What 
about our. cricket match on the 
sands ?, " 

* Ronnie’s face fell. He had 
forgotten that cricket match. 
It had been fixed up ages.ago, 

■ ; and all the boys and girls 
they knew were playing, so lie 
couldn’t possibly get out of it.^ 
What a dull game it , was 
too ! : They put him a long wav 
away from everyone else, and 
the ball never, came near him. 

And it seemed such a waste 
of time. Why, he, might , have 
been, having ever such a time 
paddling in the rock-pools ! 

“ I don’t believe I'd ever be 
missed if I slipped off! " he 
thought. And just then a ball 
whizzed past him. - 

He woke up with a start. 
Everyone was shouting: 

- “ After it, Ronnie ! " ! ■ 

He flew after the ball, but it 
had been hit ever so hard, and 
went bounding across the sands 
beyond the rocks. And when 



lie got there it was nowhere to 
be seen. 

“ Hurry up, Ronnie ! " they 
shouted. 

. But he-was such a long time 
that soon they all came running 
up to help him find the ball. 

Ronnie was gazing down 
at an object on the sand. 

“ I've got it! " he cried. 
“ It's here ! " 

.■ But Ronnie wasn't thinking 
of the ball. He had found 
I something much more .exciting. 

Lying on the sand, where it 
had been left by the tide, was 
a beautiful big star-fish. 
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The Children’s Newspaper grew out of My Maga¬ 
zine, the monthly the whole world loves. My 
Alagazine grew out of the Children’s Encyclopedia, 
the greatest book for children in the world. 



The C.N. is posted anywhere abroad for its. a 
year; inland, 13 s. My Magazine, published on the 
15 th of each month, is posted abroad for 14s.; 
Canada, 13 s. 6d; British Isles, 14s. 6d. 'See below. 


A NET FOR BATS • LIGHTHOUSE WITH NO KEEPER • SUNSHADES FOR FLOWERS 



Pacific Islanders off for a Spin—The Gilbert Islanders In the Pacific are growing rich Swimming in Their Clothes—All the boys of the'County School at Ashford, Kent, who 

through supplying fish and fruitto the phosphate workers in Nauru. All the men are buying wish to join their school boating club must learn to swim in their clothes as well as without 

bicycles, and cycling is fast becoming the-most'popular form of sport in the islands them, and here we see a party of new members lining up for the school swimming test 




A Net for the Bats—Bats have become so trouble- Keeping Cool in the Heat Wave—During the hot weather the parks Lighthouse Worked by the Sun — In this lighthouse 

some in the church at Burford, , Oxfordshire, that and open spaces of London and other large cities have been crowded at Barry, in Wales, the light is turned on and off by 

nets, like the one shown in the picture, have been with children, and many of them found, like these two happy little . the action of the daylight on chemicals. It is the 

obtained to catch them as they fly among the arches people, that the only sure way to keep cool was by paddling in the lakes first of its kind to be erected in the United Kingdom 



Sunshades for Flowers—At a flower show in London recently the sun’s heat was so great that 
many of the flowers had to be protected by sunshades, their growers fearing that the heat 
would spoil theifchance of winning a prize. Too much sun may soon ruin a valuable flower 


A Log Raft Starts its Voyage—In American waters logs are moved from place to place in 
the form of large rafts like the one shown in the picture. The Japanese now propose 
to tow a huge raft across the Pacific, all the way from Canada to Japan. See World IVlap 


The Children’s Newspaper is printed and publbht d every Triday by the proprietors, the Area I ga mated Press, Ltd., The Fleetway House, Farringdon St.* London, E.C. 4. It is registered as a newspaper and for transmission by 
Canadian post. It can be ordered (with My Magazine) from these agents : Canada, Imperial News Company; Australasia, Gordon and Gotch; South Africa, Central News Agency; India, A. H. Wheeler alii Co. 































